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Editorial Notes 


Our two-hundred-fiftieth anniversary year is in the past. We are em- 
barked upon the second quarter of a millennium. During this year, we 
have gained fresh and vigorous insights into our past as a people and as a 
church. Some of these insights have been cheering; some have been 
chastening. For better or for worse, we now have begun to chart our 
course toward our next great anniversary milestone. Among the voices 
which have emerged this year within the church, none has given us more 
insight and challenge than that of our young historian, Donald Durnbaugh. 
His monumental book, European Origins of the Brethren, and his articles 
have thrown much new light upon our past. The major part of this 
issue of Brethren Life and Thought contains a new contribution to an under- 
standing of our history from his pen. The concluding part of his long 
article entitled “The Genius of the Early Brethren,” will appear in our 
Spring issue. 

It is our hope that writers and thinkers in the Church of the Brethren 
and her circle of friends will be led by such articles to a careful 
scrutiny and discussion of the issues raised by Brother Durnbaugh. We 
will welcome letters, but, even more, thoughtful articles which will carry 
forward with vigor and insight the conversations on the nature of the 
church now so well begun. 


We are pleased to present in this issue some of the materials relating 
to higher education in the Church of the Brethren which were omitted 
from the Autumn issue because of limitations of space. 


* * * * * 


Does the Church of the Brethren want this journal to continue? 
This is without question a year of decision for us. If subscriptions increase 
to the point where we can become really self-sustaining, and if writers 
continue to send us articles of the consistently high quality of those we 
have had this year, we shall make the grade. We appeal to our readers 
to help us double our circulation by June. We are glad that churches 
subscribe to the journal for the church library. But we need more pastors, 
educators, doctors, farmers, homemakers, who will give more adequate 
support to the journal by becoming regular subscribers. 

The editors continue to welcome letters of criticism and comment, 
agreeable or otherwise, for our “Brother Editor’ pages, or for the guidance 
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and admonishing of the editor. And further questions: Do our readers 
want more book reviews? If so, what kind of books? Shall we hunt 
out more of our Brethren poets? To what extent shall we invite articles 
from our friends outside the immediate family of the Church of the 
Brethren? The editors really want to know what their readers think. 











The Genius of the Brethren 


DonaLp F. DURNBAUGH 


I. THE EARLY BRETHREN AND RADICAL PIETISM 


The story of the origin of the Brethren is to be found in the interaction 
between two movements: radical Pietism and Anabaptism. Where these 
two movements intersect in the early eighteenth century, arise the Brethren. 
This is, of course, not a new insight. It has been asserted by several 
Brethren historians and others in varying ways. 

The two most recent and also fullest discussions of this interaction — 
which is really the central and crucial problem of early Brethren history 
—are by William G. Willoughby and C. David Ensign.’ Both of these 
brethren are graduates of Bethany Biblical Seminary and the Boston Uni- 
versity Graduate School. Both treatments are unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertations which deserve much wider circulation and publication than they 
have received to date. I shall be referring extensively to both of them 
throughout this article, which is largely an analysis, comparison, and 
critique of these excellent studies. 

The third recent discussion of the problem is found in the early chap- 
ters of Professor Floyd E. Mallott’s stimulating Studies in Brethren History.” 
Because his is a general treatment of all Brethren history, by necessity it 
does not deal as thoroughly with our present problems as the above two, 
and will therefore not be used as much here. 

What are the conclusions of Willoughby and Ensign on the relative 
importance of radical Pietism and Anabaptism for Brethren origins? It 
can be said, with considerable oversimplification, that Willoughby con- 
cludes that both Pietism and Anabaptism must be considered as bases for 
Brethren beliefs, with approximately equal influence. He emphasizes, how- 
ever, that the Brethren debt to Anabaptism is much greater than has often 
been admitted. This will be discussed in some detail later. 


Donald F. Durnbaugh is a native of Detroit, Michigan. He is a graduate of Man- 
chester College and has done graduate work at the Universities of Michigan and 
Pennsylvania. He spent five years in Europe, and there married Miss Hedda Raschka, 
of Vienna, who has greatly assisted him in historical research. He is the compiler and 
translator of the new book, European Origins of the Brethren, and is now a professor 
in Juniata College. The Durnbaughs live in Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. This article 
contains the substance, in two parts, of the lectures given in the spring of 1958 at 
Bethany Biblical Seminary. The concluding part of the series, entitled “The Genius 
of the Early Brethren,” will be published in our Spring issue. 

Because by its very nature this work is heavily annotated, the footnotes will be found 
at the end of the article, on pages 31-34. 
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Ensign’s thesis is that the Brethren can be rightly understood only 
in the light of their connection with radical Pietism. He follows the Ger- 
man theologian, Emanuel Hirsch, in claiming the teaching of the German 
mystic, Jacob Bohme, as the unifying principle of the widely varying 
elements of radical Pietism.’ His significant contribution is sharpening 
our understanding of the fact that the Brethren background is radical 
Pietist rather than churchly Pietist, as represented by Spener and Francke. 

In a very thorough and careful discussion Ensign attempts to push 
this one step further and prove that many, if not most, of the Brethren 
beliefs were based on radical Pietism and/or Béhmism, rather than on 
Anabaptism. While valuable as a corrective and suggestive, this thesis is 
overstated, in my opinion. 

I wish to continue this discussion by trying to show, first, that the early 
Brethren did indeed arise out of radical Pietism, but, second, that they 
consciously broke with this movement and patterned their new Gemein- 
schaft upon the second influence — Anabaptism. Although some elements 
of radical Pietism clung to them, they must be considered to be primarily 
in the Anabaptist tradition rather than in the Pietist tradition, or, more 
accurately, in the radical wing of Pietism. 

To state it schematically, one could place Ensign on one side stressing 
radical Pietism and minimizing Anabaptism, with Willoughby in the center 
claiming about equal influence, and myself on the other side stressing 
Anabaptism and minimizing radical Pietism. To put it concisely: the early 
Brethren originally came out of radical Pietism, but they later came out of 
radical Pietism and joined Anabaptism. 


What Is Pietism? 


Our problem is immediately made more difficult by several factors. 
In the first place, there are great similarities between Anabaptism and 
radical Pietism which confuse the issue. It was the Reformed churchman, 
Max Goebel, the historian of the Lower Rhine, who first noted the 
relationship of Pietism and Anabaptism.‘ Various German scholars have 
noticed that Pietism sprang up first in those places where Anabaptism had 
been the strongest. In recent years, Robert Friedmann has addressed 
himself to this phenomenon and has compared the two movements with 
considerable thoroughness. Although he tends to compare early Anabaptism 
with later Pietism, and does not seem to take into account the difference 
between radical Pietism and churchly Pietism, his characterizations are 
helpful.* 

Friedmann sees them alike in rejecting the territorial church (Volks- 
kirche) and dogmatic theology divorced from life. Both demand a practical 
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Christianity which translates Church-teaching into moral living; and, indeed, 
both movements, historically, have produced exemplary Christian lives. 
However, he sees Pietism as a weaker, more accommodating form of 
Christianity which has made its peace with the world. It is a temptation 
for Anabaptists — a way out of struggle with a persecuting state and a state 
church. Pietism stresses individual experience whereas Anabaptism stresses 
brotherhood. Key words for Pietists are Geniessung, Erbauung, and Gott- 
seligkeit (enjoyment, edification, and godliness); for Anabaptists, Nachfolge, 
Linden, and Gottesfurcht (discipleship, suffering, and the fear of the 
Lord). These points of Friedmann may be kept in mind as we continue 
our consideration of the two movements. 

A second difficulty is that there is no one treatment of Pietism in all 
its forms which is very satisfactory. The three-volume history of Albrecht 
Ritschl,° usually considered the standard work, is not only old but is 
extremely biased. He wrote it to combat Pietist influence in the Lutheran 
Church of his own day. For all his keen analysis, Ritschl was temperamen- 
tally and theologically unable to understand or appreciate the movement. 
His interpretation was immediately attacked upon its publication, perhaps 
most thoroughly by Ernst Troeltsch somewhat later." 

As Ritschl admits, much of his material was taken from the even 
older study by Goebel, the historian of Christian life in the Rhenish- 
Westphalian Evangelical church." Though one hundred years old, the 
work has not been supplanted. Goebel was much more sympathetic with the 
nonchurch groups about whom he wrote — perhaps too much so. 

The outstanding recent authority on Pietism, the late Professor Wil- 
helm Goeters of Bonn, had planned a revised and improved edition of 
Goebel’s book. Unfortunately, his Germanic thoroughness and his teach- 
ing load inhibited him from publishing, so that but one preparatory work, 
on Pietism in the Netherlands, was ever printed.’ He took his knowledge 
with him to the grave. His son, fortunately, has inherited some of his 
father’s interest along with his matchless library, although all of his father’s 
notes were destroyed by bombing. 

One of Goeters’ students, Friedrich Nieper, was encouraged, semen, to 
write an important book on the emigration from Krefeld to Pennsylvania, 
in which he gives considerable detail on the Brethren in Europe and 
America.” This book and the well-known biography of Ernst Christoph 
Hochmann von Hochenau by Heinz Renkewitz™ together provide the best 
coverage of early Brethren history in print. They were both used by 
Willoughby and Ensign. 

A lengthy bibliography could be compiled of local and regional studies 
of Pietist activity, largely published in German scholarly journals, but 
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a new and definitive history awaits its author. The very complexity and 
heterogeneity of the movement is discouraging. Some idea of this com- 
plexity, and also of the importance of the subject, can be had in noting 
that recent studies have been made on: (1) the role of Pietism as one 
of the causes of the rise of German nationalism;* (2) its association with 
Communism* — you will remember that Engels was of Pietist background 
from the Lower Rhine area; (3) its importance as the first practical example 
of ecumenicity;* (4) its influence as the background of the American 
revivalism;* and (5) its place in church history with the beginnings 
of worldwide Protestant mission activity from the Lutheran Halle and 
the Moravian Herrnhut.”* 

The fact that Pietism has long been a “bad word” in theological 
circles has inhibited research. Moreover, interest has been and is focused 
on the dramatic sixteenth century rather than on the more sterile later 
periods. A few scholars can be mentioned, however, who are now working 
in this field. Professors Kurt Aland and Erich Beyreuther have published 
and are publishing works on Spener and Francke respectively.” Both 
men are from universities in Eastern Germany; their government is financing 
extensive publications from the archives of the Francke Foundation at 
Halle. In Western Germany, Professors Martin Schmidt and Ernst Benz 
are the outstanding figures, and Dr. Walter Nigg in Switzerland can be 
mentioned. Emanuel Hirsch has given a thorough theological treatment 
of Pietism and radical Pietism in his History of the Newer Evangelical 
Theology.” 

This somewhat superficial bibliographical survey brings us back to 
the third problem, namely, that there is no accepted definition of Pietism.” 
Ritschl saw it as Catholicism in disguise — Protestant ‘‘monasticism” and 
salvation by works.” Others emphasize the similarity with a parallel move- 
ment in Catholicism known as quietism.” Walter Nigg calls it the 
“mysticism of the little man.”” Schmidt considers it to have taken over the 
“heritage of mystical ‘spiritualism,’ and to be a second Reformation.” 
(This was the view of many of the Pietists themselves who looked upon 
their efforts as completing the reformation of doctrine of the sixteenth 
century with a reformation of life. A contemporary poem illustrates this: 
“What is a Pietist? Whoever studies God’s word and leads a holy life 
in accord with it.’**) Others stress rebirth or regeneration, which came 
to be the hallmark of Pietism at Halle. 

Perhaps Drummond’s definition is as helpful as any. He defines 
Pietism in terms of its characteristics which include: 


an eager desire to preach a simple religion of the heart, the expression of 
immediate feeling rather than the result of study and reflexion; emphasis on 
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the “Second Birth” and the fellowship created between all who shared this 
experience; the distinction between the quality of life produced by “the 
converted” and “the wordly” (whether members of the church or not). Pietism 
stressed the devotional reading of the Bible. Where religion was a matter of 
rote, they call for spiritual intelligence.” 


Although it is naturally necessary to understand Pietism first, our 
concern is not with Pietism as such, but with radical Pietism. This is 
Ensign’s definition of radical Pietism: “German radical Pietism may be 
defined as that branch of the Pietistic movement in Germany which em- 
phasized separatistic, sectarian, and mystical elements, particularly those 
originating in BOhmism.”” He rightly points out that writers of Brethren 
history have often failed to make the distinction between Pietism and 
radical Pietism. Willoughby called the movement “separatism,” but Ensign 
shows that separation itself is not sufficient to describe the group from 
which the Brethren sprang. All radical Pietists were separatists, but not 
all separatists were radical Pietists. Separatism denotes division from the 
territorial churches, or as they have been recently called, magisterial 
churches. The issue is confused by the fact that orthodoxy branded all 
of its enemies ‘‘Pietists’ much as widely-varying individuals were earlier 
called “Anabaptists.” 


Origin in Radical Pietism 

There can be no question about the historical fact that the Brethren 
came out of the radical Pietist movement. Alexander Mack, Jr., described 
this when he wrote in his preface to his father’s writing: 


Here and there, private meetings (in which the newly-awakened souls 
sought their edification) were established alongside the usual church organiza- 
tions. However, because of the spiritual envy of the clergy, the hearts of the 
authorities were embittered and persecution began to take place here and there. 
This happened in Switzerland, the state of Wiirttemberg, in the Electoral 
Palatinate, in the state of Hesse, and many other places.” 


Of the first eight, Andrew Boni came from near Basel in Switzerland, 
the Kippings from Wiirttemberg, the Macks from the Palatinate, and 
Grebe and Vetter from Hesse. Most of the other Brethren came from 
the Palatinate. There is a great deal of documentary information on the 
radical Pietist activity by those Germans who later became Brethren in 
these areas. It is possible to trace the process through which initially vague 
Pietist yearnings became separatist convictions when the authorities used 
force to try to stamp out the movement. 

As Renkewitz has proved, it was the coming of Hochmann von 
Hochenau to the Palatinate which triggered the rise of radical Pietism 
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there.“ There can be no doubt that Hochmann was the “awakener” 
and the spiritual mentor of many of the early Brethren, especially Mack, 
Becker, Liebe, and the Solingen Brethren. One of the most important 
documents on early Brethren history was the full letter which Hochmann 
wrote to Mack and Grebe sometime in 1708. They had asked his advice 
about their desire for baptism. They thought that they were acting with 
his approval when they performed the first baptism early in August that 
year. This alone would prove their dependence upon Hochmann. Yet, 
they broke with him. By forming a brotherhood, instituting discipline, 
becoming sectarian — in short, adopting the Anabaptist view of the church 
— they rejected his teaching, which stressed individualism and spiritualism. 
Mack and Hochmann, who had been very close, became estranged. Mack 
called Hochmann a hypocrite and false prophet, and Hochmann in a 
later letter implied that Mack was an “arrogant saint.”*”* This sharp break 
dramatizes the Brethren rejection of radical Pietism and the embracing 
of Anabaptism. 

Hochmann’s friend, and the outstanding figure among all radical 
Pietists, was Gottfried Arnold. He was of great influence upon the Brethren 
through his writings. There is little evidence of more personal connection.” 
The fact that he is the only contemporary author to be mentioned by 
name in Mack’s writings and that twice, has assured his being properly 
considered as important for Brethren origins. It will be suggested that 
Mack also mentioned Jeremias Felbinger, but this name does not appear in 
the original edition of Rights and Ordinances, but rather was inserted in a 
later edition. Arnold’s histories of the early church served as source books 
for the Brethren when they sought to pattern themselves after primitive 
Christianity. 

Friedmann makes an interesting comment when he states: “Gottfried 
Arnold's Ketzerhistorie (History of the Heretics) actually played a sort 
of mediating role between Anabaptism and Pietism insofar as the history 
of Anabaptist achievements, manner of life, and in part doctrine, was 
brought by it into contact with the movement of Arnold’s time.”” As is 
well known, Arnold was one of the first church historians to treat Ana- 
baptism, and all other sectarian movements for that matter, with any degree 
of objectivity in the modern sense. 

Mack, Jr., is referring to the Brethren use of Arnold, at least in part, 
when he says that “they found in trustworthy histories’ that the original 
form of baptism was by immersion and that infant baptism was introduced 
relatively late. Thus, in Mack’s Rights and Ordinances the father says: 
“We find in Gottfried Arnold’s Portrayal of the First Christians that infant 
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baptism began to be practiced only at the end of the second century after 
Christ’s birth.” 

He is again specifically quoted in the passage: ‘““They placed the ban 
on those who ate blood which can be seen in the Portrayal of the First 
Christians by Gottfried Arnold.’’** Moreover, other citations on baptism 
used by Mack in Rights and Ordinances appear in Arnold’s work — from 
Cyprian, the council of Illibris, Gregory,” and Justin.” 

It has usually been considered that the Brethren obtained their mode 
of trine immersion from this work of Arnold. However, the chapter which 
discusses baptism does not specifically mention the threefold action, as 
Donald E. Miller has noted.” Elsewhere in the book, however, passing 
reference is made to the three motions in infant baptism. When we 
consider Mack’s use of Anabaptist writings we shall see an explicit refer- 
ence to trine immersion. 


Extent of Radical Pietist Influence 


We have briefly considered the influence of Hochmann and Arnold — 
both radical Pietists— upon the Brethren. In Ensign’s summation of his 
case for placing the Brethren within the radical Pietist fold, he refers to 
their influence and asks further: “Certain it is that the Bretiuren came 
from a radical background. Is it likely that they honored Hochmann’s 
Glaubensbekenntnis (creed) but rejected its supplement on the five types 
of marriage? That they were his disciples without agreeing with his 
mysticism? That they followed Arnold’s history but rejected his B6hmism? 
It is unlikely. The early Brethren cannot be fully explained apart from the 
radical Pietist movement.” 

A critical analysis of these rhetorical questions will enable us to 
cover most of the important problems which connect the early Brethren 
with radical Pietism. Ensign refers to the oft-stated assumption that the 
early Brethren honored Hochmann’s Detmold creed of 1702. Most 
Brethren writers have accepted the creed as an unofficial expression 
of Brethren beliefs. Willoughby took it as one of the bases for his study. 
Brumbaugh wrote that the Brethren prized it so much that Sauer printed 
it in 1743." The conjecture has been made that the efforts of Count 
Zinzendorf at that time to unite all of the Pennsylvania German religious 
groups under his wing in the famous synods alarmed the Brethren. They 
had Hochmann’s creed reprinted to remind their members of their early 
beliefs.“ This is all plausible inasmuch as there is nothing in the creed 
proper which runs strongly counter to early Brethren belief. 

Renkewitz thinks that the Brethren submitted the same creed in 
Krefeld when the Reformed synod there demanded an investigation of 
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them. This was to be sent to the ruler of Prussia as part of the campaign 
to get rid of the Dompelaars — as the Brethren were known in that area. 
He says that they took “something valuable” with them to America — 
that is, Hochmann’s creed — and follows Brumbaugh on the 1743 publica- 
tion. It is ironical, he feels, that a hastily-written document designed to 
enable Hochmann to be released from prison became the “first creed for 
an American free church.”“ Brumbaugh even states that Mack based his 
Rights and Ordinances upon Hochmann’s creed.“ 


While all this may be true, it rests on very slender historical evidence. 
It is unlikely that the so-called “creed” that the Krefeld Brethren presented 
was that of Hochmann. Another excerpt from the Reformed synod 
minutes makes probable that what was called a creed in the first reference 
was actually a document giving Brethren answers to questions posed by 
two Reformed pastors of Krefeld.“* It is quite possible that his “creed” of 
the Krefeld Brethren is resting in the Prussian archives now in Eastern 
Germany. If this were found it could tell us much about early Brethren 
beliefs. 

There is no real proof that it was the Brethren who sponsored the 
1743 publication. Brumbaugh’s statement seems to rest upon his belief 
that the elder Sauer was a member of the Brethren, and that his press was 
operated by the church. As far as is now known, the elder Sauer was not a 
member of the church but a strong separatist and his press was strictly a 
private venture.“ 

A further clue is the fact that all of the early Brethren publications 
indicated, usually on the title page, that the book in question was printed 
for the brotherhood, or for the “house of God,” or made some other refer- 
ence to the group. This is not present for the 1743 Sauer imprint. The 
preface also fails to reveal a hint of Brethren sponsorship. The known 
antagonism between Mack and Hochmann would make the use of Hoch- 
mann’s creed less likely, although individual Brethren undoubtedly still 
thought highly of the warm-hearted Hochmann. With present data, it is 
hardly possible to prove or disprove the point. It is, however, scarcely a 
firm basis upon which to build a thesis. 

If we accept Brethren use of Hochmann’s creed, then Ensign’s ques- 
tion is valid. Why accept part of it, and not the appendix on marriage? 
In this discussion, Hochmann develops five different kinds of marriage — 
from the impure to the very pure. This distinctively Béhmist ladder 
ranges from the bestial pairing of the worldly to the highest “marriage” — 
that with the heavenly Sophia (Divine Wisdom). Hochmann once 
answered an interrogator who asked the Pietist leader if he were married, 
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by saying that he was married to Christ.“* Hochmann was not as harsh 
in his stress on celibacy as Gichtel, another important radical Pietist figure, 
but unmistakably shared in the view popularized by Béhme and later by 
Arnold, that Adam was originally without sex, and that the fall involved 
Adam’s desire for a partner. 

Did the Brethren really share Hochmann’s beliefs on marriage? Mack 
in the Rights and Ordinances accepts Paul’s view as follows: “If the 
unmarried state is conducted in purity of the spirit and of the flesh in 
true faith in Jesus and is kept in true humility, it is better and higher. 
It is also closer to the image of Christ to remain unmarried.’** Ensign 
considers this to indicate a “Gichtelian” approach to the problem.“ 

Moreover, in the Basic Questions (as I prefer to call the Ground- 
searching Questions) Mack admits Gruber’s assertion in Question 37 
that the Brethren ‘“‘once rejected the married state and then soon permitted 
it again.”“* The Ephrata Chronicle refers to this when it says that they 
“practiced continence, though, it is said, they did not persevere in their 
“zeal longer than seven years, after which they turned to women 
again... .”“* The chronicler also suggests that the Hocker controversy 
in Krefeld may have been over the question of marriage of a single person 
(1 Corinthians 7) rather than over marriage outside of the group.” 
Mallott points out the small number of children listed on the Allen, the 
ship which brought Mack and other Brethren to Pennsylvania in 1729, 
as an indication of their original celibate practice.” 

Do all of these statements fairly reflect the view of the early Brethren 
on marriage? If they do, Ensign has a strong point for his radical Pietist 
thesis, for the attitude toward marriage was a very important factor in 
radical Pietism. 

It is most accurate to say that this represents Brethren beliefs at a 
certain stage of their development. It is not fair to say that it represents the 
final position of even the earliest Brethren. 

Ensign does not quote the first part of Mack’s reply in Rights and 
Ordinances: ‘“The Lord God himself instituted marriage in Paradise, and 
the Lord Jesus himself said to the pharisees, ‘Have you not read that he 
who made them from the beginning made them male and female and 
said . . . the two shall become one?’”’ (Matthew 19:4-5).” The tenor of 
the whole section is one of cautious approval of marriage when conducted 
in unity. Mack means by this, marriage within the group, which was the 
most likely cause of the Krefeld controversy. 

In the answer to Question 37 of the Basic Questions referred to 
above, Mack explicitly points out that there was contention on marriage 
and other points, because, “before our baptism, when we were still among 
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the Pietists, we were not taught otherwise by those who were deemed great 
saints.”** There could be no clearer statement that this belief was part of 
their Pietist background, which was discarded after the baptism. His phrase 
great saints undoubtedly refers to Hochmann among others. 

The excerpts from the Ephrata Chronicle must be taken with more 
than a little grain of salt, for it is notoriously slanted in favor of celibacy, 
considered by the community as far superior to marriage. This was, 
indeed, a major reason for the schism. 

The small number of children on the Allen is more difficult to account 
for. One possible explanation is that it was exactly the younger children 
who were the most endangered by the long and difficult voyage. It is a 
fact that infant mortality was very high on the German immigrant ships. 
This may particularly explain the small number of children. 

But there is other evidence. The Macks themselves had three children 
in Schwarzenau in 1712, 1714, and after 1715, that are known. The biog- 
raphy of the Pietist Lady von Callenberg describes her stay at the simple 
home of George Grebe, whose wife had just been delivered of a baby. This 
was in 1709, only one year after the founding.“ It is known that other 
Brethren in the Marienborn area and in Krefeld had large families.” 

A decisive statement comes from one of the Ephrata group itself. 
Stephen Koch, about whose visions we shall hear later, wrote the following 
in justifying his break with the Brethren: 

It is well-known . . . that the Schwarzenau Baptists were originally an 

“awakened” people, among whom the spirit of virginity had its temple, and 

the way of salvation was taken. It was observed, however, that after they became 

a people (Volk) through the Testament, and they bound themselves to be an 

outward brotherhood, the spirit of revival was diminished among them little 

by little. . . . They went yet further in their legalistic and narrow way, however, 

and placed the office of teaching mostly in the hands of married persons. In 

this way, they brought the state of matrimony to bed, and on the other hand, 
fully crushed the state of virginity, which they had so highly praised before their 
baptism. Young people who saw the state of matrimony honoured, became filled 
with lust for it, but as they were still unbaptized, they were considered pagan, 

for according to their principles, marriage is formed between two believing 

persons. Therefore, if they wanted to marry, they first had to be baptized, which 

finally opened a wide door to sensual security.* 

It is clear, then, from these quotations, that the Brethren after their 
formation not only permitted but also honored marriage, but only 
between baptized members. This is in the Anabaptist rather than in the 
radical Pietist heritage. 


Were the Early Brethren Mystics? 
Ensign asks whether the Brethren could be Hochmann’s disciples 
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without agreeing with his mysticism. To support his case, he refers to 
the visions by colonial Brethren, to their love of the Berleburg Bible, and 
to the mystical books produced by the Sauer and Ephrata presses, presum- 
ably read by Brethren. In his balanced discussion, he also introduces the 
factors which argue against his conclusions: Mack’s critical comments on 
mystics in Rights and Ordinances, and the statement in the Geistliche 
Fama, the radical Pietist periodical published in Berleburg, that the 
Brethren were lacking in “secret wisdom and the life of the new rebirth.”” 


It is well known that Stephen Koch, who, as noted above, joined the 
Ephrata community, had numerous visions while still nominally a member 
of the Brethren. The most famous was that of 1732 in which he saw 
Hochmann in heaven. (A later Pietist considered this as proof that 
Hochmann had actually safely arrived there!™) A description of the dream 
or vision was sent to Germany, where it was published in the Geistliche 
Fama.” It was also printed in America by Christopher Sauer.” No doubt 
the Brethren were not free from the superstitious interest in the world 
of spirits which was common to all Germans then, both in Europe and in 
America. Witches were still being burned. Sauer’s “ghost stories’ were 
among his most popular publications. Yet, it is questionable to accept as 
typical the vagaries of one person who soon afterward joined the Beissel 
group, in which he indeed found kindred spirits. 


The only other incident Ensign can present is the famous series of 
visions by Catherine Hummer which Brumbaugh describes.” But here, 
he must admit in all honesty that the well-indoctrinated young Brethren 
lady dreamed that “‘all persons unbaptized by immersion had to repent and 
undergo that rite before they could enter heaven.”” This is hardly good 
form for a radical Pietist vision! The Hummer story is corroborated in 
a note sent to Germany in 1763 by John Adam Gruber of Germantown; he 
quoted her as saying that she ‘saw many hundred persons baptizing in 
eternity.” 

Ensign places more weight on the second point, that is, the Brethren 
attachment to the Berleburg Bible. He states: “. . . the Brethren’s love for 
this Bible is revealing, as it represented the essence of radical Pietist 
mystical exegesis, both B6hmist and quietist. This fact alone would prove 
the Brethren to have been mystically inclined, at the very least, and would 
indicate, as do the other available facts, that they were truly a part of the 
radical Pietist movement.” 

He bases this on Brumbaugh’s statement that the Berleburg Bible 
“was much prized by the early Brethren, and those who could afford it 
brought copies to America or had them imported.”* In another place 
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he writes that Mack and the other Brethren “joined with others in pro- 
ducing the memorable Bible. . . .”” 

There is little evidence that the Brethren cherished the Berleburg 
Bible, although it is quite possible that some of them bought copies. 
However, whereas many Sauer Bibles have been passed down in Brethren 
families, very few of the eight large volumes of the very expensive Berleburg 
edition can be found in Brethren possession. The Sauer edition was based 
on the standard German translation, that is, the one made by Martin 
Luther, except for Books 3 and 4 of Esdras and Book 3 of Maccabees from 
the Berleburg translation, which Luther omitted. Mack’s personal Bible is 
a tiny Lutheran edition. 

Brumbaugh evidently based his claim on two facts: first, that 
Christopher Sauer was an agent for the sale of the Berleburg Bible; and 
second, that the Cassel collection upon which he based his history contained 
several sets. The first point is hardly conclusive, although true. Sauer did 
sell the Berleburg Bible. He naturally did not sell only to Brethren. The 
fact that Cassel had Berleburg Bibles in his huge collection of more than 
fifty thousand rare books proves nothing per se about Brethren use of 
the Bible — and much less that the early Brethren were mystics. 

The Brethren did not contribute to the Berleburg Bible. In the first 
place, they were not biblical scholars. They were honest craftsmen who 
knew their Bible, sometimes better than the trained state clergy who 
suppressed them. They were not students of Greek and Hebrew as were 
the editors of the Berleburg Bible, about whom, incidentally, a good deal 
is known.” Furthermore, they were looked upon with great suspicion by 
the Berleburg radical Pietist publishers. Finally, they left Wittgenstein 
six years before the first volume was published. They could not have 
brought the Bible along with them because it was not finished until 1742, 
long after all of the Brethren had come to America. 

That Sauer and the Ephrata press printed many books by mystical 
writers is quite true. That Brethren read these, as Ensign assumes, is not 
impossible, but would be hard to prove. The above considerations make 
it seem very likely that Ensign’s generalization is not valid. 

The points against Ensign’s thesis that the Brethren were mystics, 
which he himself presents, show rather clearly that the Brethren were not 
mystics. In Mack’s Rights and Ordinances, the son asks the father how 
much one can depend on saints such as Tauler and Thomas 4 Kempis. 
The father answers: “Those persons who appeal to the testimonies of men 
reveal that they do not possess the divine testimony of Jesus. . .. It is 
unfortunately very dangerous to appeal to this testimony of men who 
have remained within the great babel. . . . Therefore those poor souls 
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he writes that Mack and the other Brethren “joined with others in pro- 
ducing the memorable Bible. . . .”’” 

There is little evidence that the Brethren cherished the Berleburg 
Bible, although it is quite possible that some of them bought copies. 
However, whereas many Sauer Bibles have been passed down in Brethren 
families, very few of the eight large volumes of the very expensive Berleburg 
edition can be found in Brethren possession. The Sauer edition was based 
on the standard German translation, that is, the one made by Martin 
Luther, except for Books 3 and 4 of Esdras and Book 3 of Maccabees from 
the Berleburg translation, which Luther omitted. Mack’s personal Bible is 
a tiny Lutheran edition. 

Brumbaugh evidently based his claim on two facts: first, that 
Christopher Sauer was an agent for the sale of the Berleburg Bible; and 
second, that the Cassel collection upon which he based his history contained 
several sets. The first point is hardly conclusive, although true. Sauer did 
sell the Berleburg Bible. He naturally did not sell only to Brethren. The 
fact that Cassel had Berleburg Bibles in his huge collection of more than 
fifty thousand rare books proves nothing per se about Brethren use of 
the Bible — and much less that the early Brethren were mystics. 

The Brethren did not contribute to the Berleburg Bible. In the first 
place, they were not biblical scholars. They were honest craftsmen who 
knew their Bible, sometimes better than the trained state clergy who 
suppressed them. They were not students of Greek and Hebrew as were 
the editors of the Berleburg Bible, about whom, incidentally, a good deal 
is known.” Furthermore, they were looked upon with great suspicion by 
the Berleburg radical Pietist publishers. Finally, they left Wittgenstein 
six years before the first volume was published. They could not have 
brought the Bible along with them because it was not finished until 1742, 
long after all of the Brethren had come to America. 

That Sauer and the Ephrata press printed many books by mystical 
writers is quite true. That Brethren read these, as Ensign assumes, is not 
impossible, but would be hard to prove. The above considerations make 
it seem very likely that Ensign’s generalization is not valid. 

The points against Ensign’s thesis that the Brethren were mystics, 
which he himself presents, show rather clearly that the Brethren were not 
mystics. In Mack’s Rights and Ordinances, the son asks the father how 
much one can depend on saints such as Tauler and Thomas 4 Kempis. 
The father answers: “Those persons who appeal to the testimonies of men 
reveal that they do not possess the divine testimony of Jesus. . . . It is 
unfortunately very dangerous to appeal to this testimony of men who 
have remained within the great babel. . . . Therefore those poor souls 
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are indeed to be pitied who wish to build their faith upon such a poor 
foundation. . . .”” Willoughby says of this passage: “. . . Mack may have 
had a strain of mysticism, but he holds no brief at all for a mysticism 
apart from scriptural obedience.”” Ensign’s comment, “This is obviously 
not a fair indication of Mack’s possible attitude on mysticism in general,”” 
is difficult to accept. 

An anonymous writer in the Geistliche Fama, in a comparison of the 
Brethren and the Mennonites, which will be quoted in a later context, 
refers to the legalism and the simplicity of both groups, whom he describes 
as unfortunately lacking in understanding of the deeper mysteries of 
religion. This refers to the radical Pietist practice of finding hidden and 
allegorical meanings in each passage of scripture, which is the peculiarity 
of the Berleburg Bible.” Because of these several points it can be said 
that the early Brethren were hardly mystics in the usual sense of the term. 

Ensign further asks whether it is likely that the Brethren followed 
Arnold’s history — which we have just seen they did — but rejected his 
own Béhmism. The easiest retort here is that Arnold himself rejected his 
own Béhmism when he accepted a position as clergyman in the territorial 
church, when he married, and especially when the children came along. 
There is a brief extant from Gichtel, Béhme’s chief disciple at this time, 
in which he expresses horror at the fact that Arnold had “fallen into 
children!” 

One of Ensign’s most intriguing passages has to do with the Ephrata 
community. He makes a good case for his contention that the Bohmist 
influence among them was strong: “In summary, the Ephrata movement 
was merely a peculiar growth from ideas fundamental in the radical Pietist 
movement.” He rightly points out that many Brethren historians have not 
been objective in trying to disassociate the Brethren from the many 
exotic qualities of the Beissel group, which splintered from the Pennsyl- 
vania Brethren. From Ensign’s viewpoint, “as the Brethren were likewise 
an outgrowth of one and the same movement (radical Pietism), a 
revision of the prevailing estimate of the relationship between the two 
movements is imperative for a clear understanding of both, or either, of 
them.” Further on he suggests, ‘““The relationship between members of 
the Brethren’s church and Ephrata might not unfairly be compared in 
this respect with that between Roman Catholic faithful and a religious 
order. Ephrata was a place to deepen one’s radical and Béhmist 
convictions.” 

Accepting this would make it easier to explain the great exodus of 
Germantown Brethren, including Alexander Mack, Jr., after the death 
of Mack, Sr. Although we have above discounted the later radical Pietist 
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influence on the Brethren, it could well be that an appeal to the first 
awakening, that is, to radical Pietism, would attract those who were 
dissatisfied with the discipline of the Brethren. 

Ensign quotes the Ephrata Chronicle where it states that the com- 
munity and the Brethren were alike except for the Sabbath. However, 
a more pertinent passage reads: “Those who know how the affairs stood 
between the two congregations, know also that close union between them 
was not possible. For they were born of diverse causes, since one had the 
letter for the foundation, and the other the spirit; and while both had 
the same mother, they had different fathers.” This is in a nutshell the 
difference between the two groups. The Brethren stressed the Word; 
the Ephrata group the Spirit. The Brethren were primarily Anabaptist; 
the others were primarily radical Pietist. 

Another point referred to by Ensign is the community of goods which 
the Brethren are alleged to have had in Schwarzenau. The Ephrata 
Chronicle definitely claims that this was practiced for seven years. Mack’s 
admission to Gruber in the Basic Questions that the Brethren had rejected 
work for a time would strengthen this possibility.” 

The Chronicle mentions that Mack gave up all his possessions for 
the common good. This is supported by Gichtel’s comment that there 
“is an Anabaptist there (at Schwarzenau) who has some means which he 
shares, and in this way makes disciples. These allow themselves to be 
baptized in water. As long as the money lasts, his disciples will be united. 
When it is all gone, this edifice [the Brethren brotherhood] will also fall.’’”* 
This last must be placed in the category of mistaken prophecy. 

It is quite likely that there was a sharing of goods, and even community 
of goods at first. This of course need not be considered to be a radical 
Pietist trait; however, Mack’s answer to Gruber on this point is the same 
as with marriage. They had learned this from the Pietists, but after their 
baptism they discarded it. There are considerable numbers of documents 
in the Wittgenstein archives showing property transactions by individual 
Brethren. There is no evidence of the kind of community which Hochmann 
started in Schwarzenau. 

There is no question about the existence of private property holding 
by Brethren in America. When an immigrant from Wittgenstein arrived 
in Pennsylvania in 1724, he noted that those Brethren who had come in 
1719 had already property worth one thousand to three thousand florins 
plus livestock.” Naas could report in 1733 that the Brethren “are getting 
along well, one better than the next.’"* The Brethren were truly among 
the “God-fearing and money-making people.” 

With one exception, these have been the major points presented by 
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Ensign to support his identification of the Brethren with radical Pietism 
and my attempts to refute them. The one exception is on the doctrine of 
Wiederbringung, or universal restoration, which Ensign quite rightly 
says is radical Pietistic and was held by the Brethren. We will consider 
this in the last section on the genius of the Brethren. 


Summary 

While there is no generally-agreed-upon definition of Pietism, it is 
clear that the Brethren arose out of that branch best called ‘radical 
Pietism.” Their ‘‘awakener,” Hochmann, was a leader of this separatistic 
wing. Mack’s writings bear textual evidence of the influence of the Pietist, 
Gotttried Arnold. Nevertheless, the extent of Brethren use of Hochmann’s 
creed is problematic. It seems clear that the Brethren largely rejected his 
views on marriage. The Brethren were most likely not mystics in the 
generally accepted use of the term. Ensign’s discussion of Ephrata-Brethren 
relationship, while suggestive, is not entirely convincing. The discussion 
on community of goods is not proof of Pietist leanings. It is doubtful 
whether the early Brethren can be considered largely radical Pietist, 
despite their origin in that movement. 


II. THE EARLY BRETHREN AND ANABAPTISM 


The close similarity between the early Brethren and the descendants 
of the Anabaptists — that is, the Mennonites — was immediately remarked 
at the time of formation and has often been noticed by observers to this 
day. By the very act of adult baptism, which was the foundation of the 
brotherhood in 1708, the Brethren placed themselves within the Anabaptist 
tradition. 

The names given to the Brethren show this. Contemporaries referred 
to them variously as Schwarzenau-Tdufer (Tdufer is equivalent to Baptists), 
Wittgenstein Tdaufer, Tunck Tdadufer, Dompelaars, Tdufgesinnte, Wieder- 
tdufer, and, most often, Neu-Tdufer. The last term was obviously designed 
to differentiate them from the older Anabaptists or Mennonites. The 
Brethren preferred to call themselves simply “Brethren,” as was true of 
the earlier Anabaptists, but on the title page of Basic Questions they used 
the term Neu-Tdufer. In the preface to their first hymnal is found the 
name Taufgesinnte. Gruber’s use of this term in his Basic Questions was 
accepted by Mack, as Willoughby observes.’ 

The authorities were quick to call the Brethren Anabaptists — rebap- 
tizers—to bring them under the death penalty of the Imperial Law 
dating from the sixteenth century. It should be noted, however, that the 
Enlightenment had progressed far enough by this time to prevent rigorous 
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enforcement of this statute. Brethren were banished or fined for the 
same “crime” which cost hundreds of Anabaptists their very lives. 

The remarkable parallel with the Anabaptists has led some Mennonite 
authors to the conclusion that the Brethren must have derived their ideas 
from the Mennonites. Thus C. Henry Smith writes in his Mennonites of 
America: 


So great is the similarity between these two denominations that we can 
but conclude that the Dunkards must have borrowed many of their religious 
practices and doctrines from the Mennonites. Both reject infant baptism, 
oppose the bearing of arms and the taking of oaths. Some of their religious 
practices are similar, the kiss of peace, the use of the prayer head-covering 
and bonnet for the women, and feet-washing at the communion service. 

There is much in the early history of the Dunkards to bear out this 
proposition.” 


He then briefly traces Brethren history, noting their success in winning 
converts from the Mennonites at Krefeld and Germantown and in the 
Conestoga area. 

A quotation which is very similar to the thesis of this paper is found 
in Robert Friedmann’s book on Mennonite piety: 


. it is of great interest to note that there are also occasional instances 
of Pietism leading to Anabaptism and related movements. 

The best known of these cases is the origin of the German Baptists or 
Dunkers (now Church of the Brethren). Although they do not belong to the 
body of Anabaptism they are closely related and in many ways similar to it. 
It was the Pietism and mysticism of E. C. Hochmann van Hohenau [sic] which 
in 1708 awakened the little band around Alexander Mack and made them 
seekers for a new life under the pledge of adult baptism. It crystallized 
eventually in a brotherhood more inclined to Anabaptist ideals than those of 
their pietistic origin.* 


The English Baptist author, Ernest A. Payne, in a recent article writes: 


Side by side with these two streams of continuing Anabaptist witness 
(Hutterite and Mennonite) there must be placed what is known in the United 
States as the Church of the Brethren. This movement had its origin in Germany 
in 1708 as a result of a revival of religion led by Alexander Mack; but there 
seems little doubt that it drew to itself older Anabaptist elements and a 
similarity of witness has continued.‘ 

What have recent Brethren writers said on this problem? Mallott 
writes, “The group formed at Schwarzenau were truly Anabaptist,” 
although he also notes some Pietist characteristics." Ensign accepts 
Willoughby’s thesis that the Brethren took their view of the church from 
the Anabaptists. Further, he says, “It is scarcely to be doubted that the 
Brethren were acquainted with the Mennonites, or that they may have 
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been influenced by them. It must be remembered, however, that the 
ideal of a New Testament church and its corresponding Kultus and 
discipline was an important element in their radical Pietism.’”* Again, 
“These ideas were ‘in the air’ in radical circles at the time, and therefore 
need not be traced to Mennonitism or even to German radical Pietism.’” 
Elsewhere, he does admit that the Philadelphian expectations of the radical 
Pietists had kept them from forming sects, and therefore “since the 
Brethren did actually form a sect, with its discipline and its ‘rights and 
ordinances,’ they were following the Anabaptist pattern.’”* 

Willoughby’s final judgment is: “The close proximity of the early 
Brethren to the Mennonites in the Palatinate and in the Lower Rhine, 
the remarkable similarity in practices and beliefs, the visits of Mack to 
Mennonitisch Gemeinde (sic), and the use Mack made of the Bloedigh 
Tooneel (Martyrs Mirror) make it highly probable that the Mennonites 
strongly influenced the Brethren in their early, formative years.’” 


Historical Contacts 


Let us consider, first, the actual historical contacts between the 
Brethren and the Mennonites, second, the use of Anabaptist writings by 
Mack, and third, the comparisons made between the two groups by 
eighteenth-century contemporaries. 

The historical parallels between the Brethren and the Mennonites 
are striking. Most Brethren came from the Palatinate, where a considerable 
number of Mennonites were tolerated at that time. There was a small 
Mennonite group in Wittgenstein, where the Brethren originated. The 
Marienborn Brethren found asylum in Krefeld, where they had lively 
contact with the Mennonite congregation. When the Wittgenstein Brethren 
migrated to Friesland, they settled in a Mennonite village. The organiza- 
tion of the church in America was in Germantown, which, as is well known, 
was established by Mennonite-Quakers from Krefeld. The so-called ‘“‘first 
fruits” baptized at Germantown were almost all of Mennonite background. 
Lancaster County, that stronghold of Brethrenism, was settled by Men- 
nonites before the Brethren came there in large numbers. The two groups 
are often found in the same localities throughout the United States. That 
there was no interrelationship is hardly thinkable. 

Willoughby has made a strong case for the geographical proximity 
of those who became Brethren to Mennonites in the Palatinate.” We 
can agree with him that it is reasonable to assume that the Brethren-to-be 
were acquainted with Mennonites there. The fact could be added that 
the Hutterian community in Mannheim at one time owned a mill in the 
village of Schriesheim, the birthplace of Mack. The miller was known 
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locally as the Wiedertdéufer during the seven years, from 1660 to 1667, of 
Hutterian ownership.“ Although this happened before Mack was born, 
he came from a miller’s family who certainly were well acquainted with 
this fact. 

After the meetings held by Hochmann in Mack’s mill in the summer 
of 1706 had been dispersed, the Pietist group found refuge with a Men- 
nonite named Bechtold in a nearby village. Willoughby speculates on 
whether Mack was a part of this group.” 

Mack may have visited congregations with Hochmann between 1706 
and 1708. It is known that Hochmann visited Mennonites, and that Mack 
often accompanied Hochmann. As Willoughby mentions, data are lacking 
for conclusive proof."* However, in Alexander Mack, Jr.’s, account of 
the formation of the Brethren, he writes of his father’s visits to the 
Mennonites. These would necessarily need to have been before 1708. 

The passage involves the problem of who was to do the baptizing of 
the first Brethren. Their leader, Mack, Sr., considered himself to be 
unbaptized, and consequently not able to baptize others. They weighed 
having him receive baptism from the Mennonites, who, of course, believed 
in adult baptism. It is in this connection that Mack, Jr., writes: “Their 
leader in their meetings [Mack, Sr.] had visited in heart-felt love from 
time to time various meetings of the Taufgesinnte in Germany.” Wil- 
loughby correctly emphasizes the phrases “heart-felt love” and “from time 
to time,” as indicating close connection.” 

The relationship of the Brethren and the Mennonites in Krefeld is 
most interesting. The zealous Brethren made a great impact upon the 
Mennonites there. In all probability, in 1724 they were successful in 
baptizing Gossen Goyen, one of the Mennonite lay ministers.” It had 
been the marriage of Goyen’s daughter to the Brethren member named 
Hocker which precipitated the unfortunate squabble within the Brethren 
brotherhood there. Other intermarriages between Brethren and former 
Mennonites are known. The vital statistics of those Brethren who remained 
in Krefeld after most of their fellows had emigrated were entered in the 
Mennonite church books. 

The outline of a sermon preached during that period by the other 
Mennonite minister, Jan Crous, dealing with the problem of the mode of 
baptism has been preserved. This is doubtless a reaction to Brethren 
activity there. Crous admits the validity of baptism by immersion, but 
maintains that as baptism is only a symbol, the Mennonite method of 
aspersion should also be accepted. Krefeld Mennonites repeatedly visited 
the Solingen Brethren imprisoned in Jiilich. Among these visitors were 
both Crous and Goyen and William van der Leyen.” 
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Friedmann refers to the attraction which the “pietistic but very 
dynamic” Brethren had for the Krefeld Mennonites,” as does Ernst Crous, 
a descendant of the Jan Crous mentioned above. In his recent article, 
Dr. Crous writes: ‘““The Crefeld congregation also experienced a Dompelaar 
episode from 1709 to 1730, although this movement was more local in 
origin. .. . Also an actual schism was avoided in Crefeld in that one of 
the ministers, Gossen Goyen, administered baptism by immersion, while 
the other, Jan Crous, baptized by aspersion.”” In the light of the above- 
mentioned facts, Dr. Crous’s statement should probably be corrected. 

A keenly interesting chapter in Brethren-Mennonite relationships 
is the experience of Christian Liebe, who was sent to the galleys along 
with some Bernese Anabaptists. This remarkable story is very well 
documented, largely through letters in the Doopsgezinde Archief in Am- 
sterdam. The book by Ernst Miiller, Geschichte der Bernischen Taufer, 
deals with this episode.” Mennonite writers have referred to Liebe without 
realizing that he was Brethren.” 

Liebe, a native of Eppstein in the Palatinate, is one of the most 
fascinating and controversial figures among the early Brethren. He is 
credited with great eloquence and powerful preaching ability. In January 
1714 he was arrested in Berne where he admitted to the authorities that 
it was “his purpose to visit the local brethren, to teach, to solace, and to 
baptize someone if the occasion arose.”" The “local brethren” were 
doubtless the Bernese Anabaptists who were being very harshly suppressed 
by the local government. Liebe was sentenced to the galleys along with 
four Anabaptist leaders. 

After strenuous traveling across the Alps and hard labor at the prison 
in Turin, as a result of which one of the Anabaptists died, the four 
remaining prisoners were taken to Palermo on Sicily and were chained 
there on a galley ship. Another Anabaptist died there. The Dutch 
Mennonites soon heard of their plight and appealed to the Estates General 
of the Netherlands. The Estates General in turn put diplomatic pressure 
upon the Bernese for the release of the galley slaves. 

Swiss Pietists, especially one Nicolas Samuel de Treytorrens, who 
seems to have been a member of the Brethren for a time, acted as the 
middlemen for the Dutch. The correspondence was forwarded through 
Gossen Goyen in Krefeld. Two letters of De Treytorrens, of October and 
December 1715, include the following intriguing passages directed to 
Goyen! “I greet you cordially along with your wife and children. I also 
greet our congregation as well as yours, especially Brother Naas. Please 
inform me how you and they are getting along together. It is my heart-felt 
wish that everything will very quickly come to true unity.”™ Again, “I 
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commend you and your dear ones as well as all of the other brethren and 
sisters of your congregation as well as ours to the merciful love and grace 
of God, especially Brother Naas if he is still there, and others.”” 

What are we to make of these greetings? In the first place, he addressed 
Goyen in his letters as “friend” whereas John Naas is called “brother.” 
This follows the strict Brethren pattern of using the word brother only 
for a baptized member. Mennonites were their friends — not brethren. 
Yet, close connection is obvious between the Krefeld Mennonites and 
Brethren. The cryptic wish that “everything will very quickly come to 
true unity” is especially interesting. Perhaps additional facts on this 
relationship can be discovered. 

Christian Liebe himself, along with the two surviving Anabaptists, 
wrote to the Dutch Mennonites appealing for further aid and thanking 
them for their assistance. The letter was written in 1715 from the galley 
at Palermo. Significant is this sentence: “Let the dear friend Gossen Goyen 
know that we are still minded to hold out through the teachings of Jesus 
Christ.” He adds, referring to the Dutch Mennonites, “If we should not 
see or speak with each other in this world, may then God prepare both of 
us for his eternal kingdom where we can see one another with joy.”” 

The story ends happily because the combined efforts of the Dutch 
Mennonites, the Swiss Pietists, and even an English archbishop resulted in 
the liberation of the three surviving galley slaves. 

The Solingen Brethren, mentioned above, were also liberated from 
their imprisonment through the efforts of the Dutch Mennonites. The 
latters’ untiring work on behalf of persecuted Anabaptists is one of the 
brightest chapters in Anabaptist history. 

In 1717 three Brethren led by John Naas were hailed before the 
Duisburg church officials for daring to baptize “Mennonites and others” 
in the Rhine River. Their testimony revealed that they had held a love 
feast at the home of a Mennonite named Winand. They were sharply 
reprimanded for “they not only misled and baptized separatists but also 
Mennonites, and therefore could not hide or sneak through among the 
latter.”" In other words, the Brethren were not to be allowed the toleration 
which the quiet Mennonites enjoyed in that area. 

The Wittgenstein Brethren under Mack’s leadership migrated in 
1720 to Surhuisterveen in Friesland. Mennonites had settled the marshy 
area in order to reclaim it. The Dutch Mennonite historian, Blaupot ten 
Cate, who refers to the Brethren under the impression that they were Swiss 
Anabaptists, writes that “thirty of these families . . . did not unite with 
the (Mennonite) congregation there, but held their own worship services 
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in a special house... . They administered baptism by immersion in a 
clear pool. . . . Otherwise they lived very modestly and quietly.”” 

We have already referred to the fact that the Brethren in America 
soon attracted Mennonites to their fold. Smith’s history of the Mennonites 
of America gives this story in some detail. It is only necessary to look at 
many of the “typically” Brethren names to realize that at some time in the 
past their forefathers had been Mennonites. 


Textual Evidence 

So much for historical relationship. Let us turn to an analysis of 
Mack’s use of Anabaptist-Mennonite writings in his two tracts, Basic 
Questions and Rights and Ordinances, for further evidence of Anabaptist 
influence upon the early Brethren. It is not the least merit of Willoughby’s 
dissertation to have included the first textual analysis of this influence. 

Willoughby points out that Mack specifically mentions the Martyrs 
Mirror in his Rights and Ordinances and quotes three times from it, giving 
exact page references, to bolster his case for baptism by immersion. Wil- 
loughby further demonstrates that four other citations or quotations on 
the same subjects could well have come from the great Dutch martyrology, 
although no references are given. These were from Justin, Strabo, 
Tertullian, and Gregory. Elsewhere he indicates that the citation from 
the Venerable Bede could also come from the same source. He concedes 
that other contemporary works may have contained the same material but 
concludes that Mack’s use of the Martyrs Mirror is important evidence of 
Anabaptist influence.” As has been mentioned, the quotation from Justin 
also occurs in Arnold’s Portrayal of the First Christians. 

Mack’s use of the Dutch title, Bloedig Tooneel, shows that he used 
a Dutch version, either the first edition of 1660 or the second of 1685. This 
is quite possible, as German and Dutch are closely enough related lin- 
guistically to allow a German-speaking person to read Dutch without too 
much difficulty. Some of Mack’s notes on blank pages of his personal Bible 
are in Dutch, which would indicate facility in the language. 


It is little known that the first partial translation of the Martyrs Mirror ' 


into German was performed in the Ephrata community in 1745 by none 
other than Alexander Mack, Jr.” Peter Miller, Beissel’s successor as super- 
intendent of the community, later translated the entire work into German 
from 1748 to 1751. The community published the large volume, a 
masterpiece of the printer’s art, for the Mennonites. (Copies sold to the 
Mennonites did not contain the frontispiece which showed Christ being 
baptized by immersion, as did those copies purchased by Brethren and 
others.”) 
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Willoughby infers that Mack was familiar with the Mennonite 
Dordrecht confession of 1632, because of its publication in the first part 
of the Martyrs Mirror. He writes, ‘“‘Mack may even have used it, perhaps 
unconsciously, as the pattern for his own Rachte and Ordnungen [sic].”” 
He lists five of the section titles of Rights and Ordinances which are aimost 
identical with five of the eighteen titles of articles in the Mennonite 
confession. This point of his is somewhat weakened by the fact that the 
original 1715 edition of Rights and Ordinances contains no sectional 
titles. On the whole, I find less similarity in Mack’s writings to the 
Dordrecht confession than did Willoughby. 

Also developed in Willoughby’s dissertation is the significant Question 
33 in Basic Questions, which reads: “Do you not regard your church 
superior to those of all other Baptist-minded [Taufgesinnten] of this or 
previous times, and if so, in which way and why? Mack’s reply is important: 


It is true that we consider our church fellowship superior to these now- 
deteriorated Baptists [Mennonites], with whom we are acquainted and whom 
we know. The reason is that they have deteriorated in doctrine and life, and 
have strayed far from the doctrine and life of the Old Baptists [Anabaptists]. 
Many of them notice this and realize it themselves. We cannot answer 
concerning the previous Baptists, because we did not know them in life. We 
are completely agreed with them as far as their doctrine is concerned, which 
does not teach anything in contradiction to the gospel.** 


Several facts are thus made clear. In the first place, the Brethren knew 
the Mennonites well; second, the Brethren considered the Mennonites to 
have degenerated in life and doctrine as compared to their fathers in the 
faith; and third, the Brethren agreed with Anabaptist doctrine. (The 
last point is dependent upon a new translation of the German text, which 
is somewhat obscure. Older versions do not reveal clearly the concurrence.) 


Although deteriorated (verfallen) is a harsh word, modern American 
Mennonite scholarship would seem to confirm it. German and Dutch 
Mennonites tended toward accommodation with society in return for 
toleration (or as a result of it); the stricter elements migrated to America, 
where they hoped to keep their faith pure. 

Perhaps the most important evidence for inferring Brethren attitude 
toward the Mennonites is also found in Mack’s Basic Questions. This is 
the little-known fortieth question and answer, lacking in recent translations. 

The first English translation of Mack’s writings was completed in 
1810 by a “friend to religion” — probably Henry Slingluff of German- 
town.“ For some reason, only the first thirty-eight of the original forty 
questions of Basic Questions were published. The standard translation 
of Mack’s tract has been that of Henry Kurtz and James Quinter of 1860." 
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Here, only the fortieth question was omitted. The earlier German edition 
of Johann Baer of Lancaster (1822) had also omitted the last question, but 
the first two editions in America— Christopher Sauer II (1774) and 
Samuel Saur (1799) — had both contained the entire text." (When H. R. 
Holsinger retranslated Mack’s two writings for his history of the Brethren, 
he included the last question. He used the 1799 German edition as a 
text.) 


There seems to be no good reason for the nineteenth-century Brethren 
to suppress part of Mack’s booklet in their translations unless denomi- 
national friction with the Mennonites led them to delete any favorable 
mention of the sister group. That part of the preface by Alexander 
Mack, Jr., where he writes of forty basic questions, was left unchanged, 
incidentally, in the mentioned translations. 


This, then, is the fortieth question and Mack’s answer: 


Do you expect a better outcome for your church than that of the former 
Anabaptists? From where should this come? What is the assurance of your 
souls before and from God, who is impartial and who utterly humiliates and 
destroys all that is high and exalted, even all sects that pride and seek only 
themselves? ; 


If we remain in the teaching of the New Testament, we expect this 
outcome, namely, that the fulfillment of our faith will be eternal life. In return 
for insignificant shame and suffering, we will obtain immeasurable momentous 
glory. We cannot testify for our descendants — as their faith is, so shall be 
their outcome. Nevertheless, we can say this, that the outcome of the former 
Baptists has turned out far better than that of all other religions. The Baptist 
seed is still far better than the seed of Luther, Calvin, and also that of the 
Catholics. These have had a completely wild, yes, bestial outcome, which is 
self-evident. The Jews and Turks are scandalized by the horrible wickedness of 
these three religions. Not even with gallows and torture can they keep them, 
who are of one faith, from murdering one another in their houses, which 
happens often enough. What is still more horrible, they go publicly to war, 
and slaughter one another by the thousands. All this is the fruit of infant 
baptism. 

No Baptist will be found in war, and few in prison or on the gallows 
because of their crimes. The majority of them are inclined to peacefulness. It 
is still possible to sleep unconcernedly among them and not need to fear robbery 
or even murder if one has much money. It would indeed be desirable that the 
whole world were full of these “deteriorated” Baptists. Their outcome has 
turned out far better than that of many from among the Pietists who have again 
taken an evil turn. Hardly had they left the great Babel several years before, 
than they voluntarily returned to it. When the beginning is like this, the 
outcome will be very miserable and wretched. May God keep all Baptists in 
His grace so that they may not turn toward evil once more and then their 
outcome will be as mentioned above, namely, the eternal life of joy.” 
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The passage needs little emphasis. Mack feels that even though the 
Mennonites had departed from the path of their ancestors, they were 
still far superior to all other groups. This is a strong indication of 
Brethren identification with Anabaptism. 

Another interesting evidence of Mack’s use of Anabaptist sources is 
located in his Rights and Ordinances. When referring to early testimonies 
on the mode of baptism, Mack quotes Tertullian as follows: “ .. . they 
are immersed three times, and baptized. This custom was maintained 
until 801, and the time when Ludovicus was made emperor in 815.""” The 
quotation is obviously in error. Tertullian, who died around 223 a.p., 
could not have referred to the ninth century. In the 1860 translation the 
last sentence is left out of the quotation, but Mack had originally included 
it in his booklet. 

A rare imprint from Ephrata called Golden Apples in Silver Bowls® 
contains the same quotation by Tertullian. It is found in a discussion on 
baptism by the sixteenth-century Anabaptist martyr, Thomas von Imbroich. 
It added, after the Tertullian quotation proper, these words, “Renan 
notes at this passage that the old custom was. . .,” and goes on to include 
the last sentence of Mack’s quotation.” 

The book, a compilation of Anabaptist material, was first published 
in Europe in 1702. It is therefore easily possible that Mack had access 
to a copy. The similarity between the passage in the Imbroich writing 
and the incorrect quotation by Mack is so striking that there can be 
little doubt that Mack condensed his quotation from the earlier Anabaptist 
publication. This is, incidentally, the clearest statement in Mack’s writings 
that early baptism was by trine immersion. It may well be that it was 
in Anabaptist sources, then, as well as, or instead of, in Gottfried Arnold's 
writings, that the Brethren found their mandate for baptism by trine 
immersion. 

A detailed comparison of Mack’s writings and those of earlier 
Anabaptists, especially those of Menno Simons, would doubtless add 
corroboration to these findings.“ 


Contemporary Comparisons 

We have thus far considered actual Brethren-Mennonite contacts, 
and Anabaptist influences in Mack’s writing. Let us now look at several 
comparisons of the two groups made by eighteenth-century contemporaries 
in Europe and America. While these quotations are somewhat disconnected 
and do not all fall within the earliest Brethren period, they will help us 
gain perspective on this relationship. 
In 1725 the elder Christopher Sauer wrote back to his friends in 
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Wittgenstein describing conditions in Pennsylvania. This is the comment 
on the religious affairs of the Germantown separatists: 


The all-too-great abundance, which everyone can easily attain has, 
according to my opinion, brought many sincere souls into great spiritual danger. 
To be sure, there are still many souls who have a pleasing understanding. 
Most, however, have barricaded themselves into sects and groups. The Baptists 
[Taufer— Brethren] have erected a fence around themselves. They admit 
and expel and are jealous and quarrelsome with others. The Mennonites 
conduct things somewhat more honourably. (In the meantime, may God help 
us to the true insights of our Savior.)”** 


Two articles by anonymous radical Pietists which appeared in the 
Berleburg publication, the Geistliche Fama, compared the Brethren to 
the Anabaptists. The following points are significant: first, the critical 
attitude of radical Pietists toward the Brethren and Anabaptists; second, 
the stress upon mysticism by the writers, and their comments on its 
lack among the two groups; third, the distinctive and peculiar language 
of the radical Pietists; fourth, the rather grudging admission that the lives 
of the Brethren and Anabaptists were exemplary; fifth, the differences noted 
between the New Baptists or Brethren and the Old Baptists or Mennonites. 

The first was published in 1733, the second ten years later. 


About old and new Anabaptist 


The congregations of the old Anabaptists had undergone an improvement 
and enlargement from the New Baptists, which however was quite soon 
separated, hidden, and lost. . . . Therefore, the old and the new Baptists have 
outward simplicity surpassing all other sects, and a likeness with the apostolic 
church discipline. However, in the secret wisdom and in the life of the new 
rebirth, the basis is not receptive and enlightened. To the contrary, in the 
mysticism of the foundation covered over with the dark sheet of the papacy, 
there reveals itself the Sanctuary and Most Holy in the full glory of the divine 
light and right. In the antechamber, nothing shows itself but burning, washing, 
strangling, sweeping, and the other tabernacle services, which give little profit 
to those who bother with them. 

Otherwise one must profess concerning the old and new Baptists, that they 
have a great superiority over the common mass of the large sects in outward, 
orderly, honorable lives of virtue. They enjoy a physical blessing, peace, and 
preservation from all that is idle, in their simple agricultural pursuits. The old 
Baptists do not seek to enlarge themselves outside of their family, but rather 
remain in their old simplicity, the simple lay-ministry, the house-meetings, the 
unlearned Salvation-system, the simple administration of the Sacraments, and 
the lowly farming and artisan life, etc. 


The New Baptists, however, want to make themselves large and broad 
among the awakened souls with powerful teaching and converting to the new 
baptismal peculiarity and necessity. . . .“* 
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Historical testimonies about the true and the false in spiritual labors 


At the time of, yes, even before the Reformation and the split of the 
Protestant church from the Papacy, there arose the Anabaptists. They had 
indeed received a spark of grace in their souls for a single-minded, childlike 
discipleship (Nachfolgungs-Wesen) of the life of Jesus. They earnestly wanted 
to be guided in everything by His teachings and life, both inwardly and 
outwardly, but their great aim was to do away with infant baptism and other 
outward things of this kind, and to introduce other ordinances in their place, 
and, indeed, to have peace of soul therein. The good souls remained for the 
most part in their peasant simplicity and natural honesty. Few attained a deep 
and fervent life of grace. Still fewer achieved that state which the masses 
attained under the popish husks of obedience. 

About twenty to thirty years ago many farmers from the Palatinate, who 
were simple but honest seekers after God, were awakened. Their great 
earnestness impelled them to many communal and unusual exercises of 
devotion. Church life was too dead for them, and the excessive liberty of other 
awakened separatists was too cold. But this earnestness, void of ail images, was 
soon promoted to abolish infant baptism, first teaching the members to make 
them disciples, and then admitting them to baptism and communion after their 
particular manner. Simple minds gladly seized upon such simple symbols that 
were easy to comprehend. Such water of rebirth to the new life can be received 
without special death of the old. 

However, there soon developed opposition from within and without, so 
that they migrated to America. There they quarreled with and annoyed one 
another as well as others, about this legalism and that of the Seventh Day. 
Many join them; others leave. They barricade themselves against other chosen 
ones, in order to preserve their conception. The simple childlike spirit becomes 
sectarianism. They have the idea that they are the undefiled congregation of 
the Lord; others must turn to them.** 


These two quotations show, better than anything else which might 
be quoted, the radical Pietist reaction to the Brethren. Their obvious bias 
does not destroy the value of the statements for our understanding of the 
early Brethren. 

An interesting excerpt from one of the voluminous reports of the 
Lutheran patriarch of colonial America, Henry Melchior Miihlenberg, 
expresses well the feelings of the “church people” —that is, Reformed, 
Lutheran, and Anglican — about the two groups. The vigorous German 
leader brought order into the confusion current in that many Lutherans 
were joining the sects. The German sectarians had not only come first and 
taken the best land, but their form of church polity was much better 
suited to pioneer conditions. Referring to the Brethren, Miihlenberg 
writes with heavy sarcasm: 

If one prefers to retain his property and possessions but would still like to 


become something special which has more appearance than the ordinary church 
system, then one can be converted to the so-called Sunday Baptists [Sonntage- 


















Tauchgesinnten—in contrast to the Seventh Day Baptist or the Ephrata 
community]. Little is required of one except learning a few verses from the 
Revelation of John and being able to recite about the beast and the harlot. 
One must present an imposing outward appearance at the same time, and be 
publicly immersed by them. Their lessons are very easy and comfortable to 
learn. . . . One must only mock infant baptism, all others who do not belong 
to their group, and particularly judge the clergy and the “church people.” 
Also, one must be able to believe, among other things, that the devil and the 
damned should be saved again from hell. The conversion to the Mennonite 


organization is also very easy, comfortable, and advantageous, and nearly one 
of the most peaceful.“ 


The next year, 1750, a German immigrant came to Pennsylvania with 
a group of followers. They were radical Pietists and called themselves “Die 
Stillen im Lande” (literally, the quiet ones in the land). The anonymous 
leader wrote a delightful allegory satirizing religious conditions in Penn- 
sylvania. It is in the form of a vision which took place in 1761. In a 
certain city there is an intersection, on all four corners of which stand 
church buildings. The largest and most imposing can be readily identified 
by the description as Quaker, although the anonymous author does not 
name any of the churches. Then follows his description of the Brethren and 
then of the Mennonites: 


On the left side next to this house [the Friends’ meeting] stood a second 
house, to be true, not as large, but it struck the eye because of its beautifully 
painted color. Over the door was a lamp which had been knocked over, with 
this inscription above it: “We sing and preach with great outcry, if only the 
spirit could be thereby.” 

These people seem rather peaceful and modest in their conduct. Their 
clothing is middle-class [biirgerlich]. Most of the men wear beards. They do 
not tolerate infant baptism. When they become adults and wish to be baptized, 
they go where water is and have themselves immersed three times. They hold 
communions or love feasts often. Their meetings are zealous, and their 
preaching and praying often takes place with great clamor, as if their God could 
not hear them well. One hymn chases another as if they lack silence. They 
teach their cherished truths after the letter. 


The house on the third corner had no special appearance. It seemed to be - 
rather old, as it was patched in many places. Above the door had been placed 
two men. One of them was blindfolded, and the sighted one led him by his 
staff. Above this was written: “Because we lack the power of the word, we 
content ourselves with the dead letter.” 


These are not less modest than the previous ones, and are upright in their 
conduct. They wear plain clothing. Proud colors may not be worn by them. 
Most of the men wear beards. When they are grown, they are baptized. A 


little water is poured over their heads. Their meetings are often very sleepy 
affairs.“ 
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This rather striking picture shows clearly the similarities and differ- 
ences of the two groups in colonial Pennsylvania. 

A German named Johann David Schépf traveled in the middle and 
southern parts of America in 1783 and 1784, immediately after the close 
of the Revolutionary War. This is his comment on the Brethren at 
Germantown: 

Several families from another sect, called Tumblers, live here. They wear 
beards and plain clothing, but not after the Quaker fashion. They are related 

to the Anabaptists, but one cannot actually say in which particular opinions 


they differ from the latter. It is generally difficult to differentiate the 
peculiarities of the many American religious sects.“* 


Summary 

We have, therefore, seen that from the time of the origin of the 
Brethren in 1708, continual comparisons have been made with the Men- 
nonites. Modern scholars, including Smith, Friedmann, and Payne, place 
the Brethren within the Anabaptist tradition. Brethren historians, including 
Mallott, Ensign, and Willoughby, believe the Brethren, to a greater or 
lesser extent, to have partaken of the Anabaptist heritage. The above con- 
sideration of historical contact between the two groups has shown striking 
interaction. 

The analysis of sources used by Mack in his writings reveals considerable 
dependence upon Anabaptism. Mack had high praise for the lives and 
doctrine of the Mennonites of his day, although he finds them not entirely 
true to the first Anabaptists. Eighteenth-century contemporaries considered 
the Brethren to be Anabaptist, despite their differing on several points 
with the Mennonites, especially on the mode of baptism. 

The weight of evidence presented makes rather clear that the early 
Brethren can be considered to be primarily within the Anabaptist tradition, 
recognizing at the same time their debts to radical Pietism, certain elements 
of which influenced later Brethren life. 
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Theological Implications of Pacifism 


Watter D. BowMAN 


The thought and reflection which accompanies a 250th-anniversary 
celebration in the life of a church is a healthy thing. It is good for us to 
re-examine both belief and practice. This paper is submitted in the belief 
that this re-examination needs to take place especially in those areas to 
which we attach most importance, of which peace seems to be one of the 
foremost. It grows out of the observation that, in regard to pacifism, we 
are able to cite the particular Scripture verse on which we base our belief, 
but we have difficulty in amplifying the theological structure of which this 
belief is a part, and still more difficulty to give an adequate answer to 
Christian friends whose basic theological propositions lead them to entirely 
different conclusions. The paper is not intended to be a comprehensive 
statement, but rather to deal with some of the more significant differences 
between the pacifist and nonpacifist points of view with the hope that 
some clearer understanding of our basic theology may result. 


Before trying to deal with the more basic questions let us quickly 
state several things that are not involved as real issues. Perhaps Don 
Smucker has done as good a job of clearly defining the limitations of our 
discussion as anyone else has... He reminds us in the first place that the 
issue is not one of liberalism or modernism, for pacifism as we are consider- 
ing it here in light of the current emphasis in the Church of the Brethren 
rejects all of the Utopian sentimental ideas which are related to this 
approach. 


In the second place the issue is not one of realism, for the pacifist does 
not in any sense ignore the facts of sin and evil in our world. He under- 
stands only too well, perhaps better than many, the ugly facts of life and 
the presence of evil and suffering. (This is not to ignore the epithet of 
unrealistic which is continually hurled at the pacifist, but it is at least to raise 
a question as to whether the pacifist brand of unrealism is any worse than 
the neo-orthodox brand of unrealism which says in all seriousness that 


The author of this article is the pastor of the Fort McKinley Church of the 
Brethren in Dayton, Ohio. A native of Ohio, he has received his education in Man- 
chester College, Bethany Biblical Seminary, and United Seminary in Dayton. Following 
two years in Brethren Service work in Italy, 1946-48, he held the pastorate at Lanark, 
Illinois, before coming to his present parish. He and his family live at 4501 Salem 
Avenue, Dayton 6, Ohio. 


2 Donovan Smucker, “Theological Basis for Christian Pacifism” (Mennonite Quarterly Review, Volume 
XXVII, Number 3, 1953, pages 164-166). 
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World War II can be considered a just cause because “ultimately we are 
fighting for the Germans and not against them.’ (It is remotely possible 
that for Karl Barth this was an honest appraisal of the situation, but it 
would have to be seriously questioned how far such an attitude extended 
beyond the top ranks of theologians.) 

In the third place the question is not one of anarchism. Because of 
the tendency of some, such as our Mennonite friends, to find the answer in 
monastic withdrawal, it is understandable why some raise the issue. But 
the biblical pacifist has always had a healthy skepticism of the state, with 
the view that although government is under the providence of God it is 
yet outside the perfection of Christ and cannot command unqualified 
allegiance. 

In the fourth place the issue is not that of love of the oppressed, for 
the pacifist, although not denying a need to show love for oppressed peoples, 
would deny that even in wartime war is the only method of showing such 
love. 

To these four initial points of Professor Smucker’s could well be added 
one other, namely, that the issue is not that of mere objection or passivism. 
The pacifist as we know him is of necessity a conscientious objector to war, 
but this is in a sense a small part both of his total philosophy and of his 
actual experience in terms of applying his Christian faith to life. 

Let us begin then with some consideration of the nature of God and 
of man and the relationship between God and man. Then we shall sub- 
sequently give consideration to the validity or relevance of Jesus’ ethic and 
of man’s discipleship, and finally, to a Christian view of government. 

It would seem that some clarification of thought regarding the nature 
of God is necessary from one point of view in particular, that is, the supposed 
antithesis that is presented between the love of God and his righteousness 
or justice. The pacifist is accused of emphasizing the former to the exclusion 
of the latter. In many instances it would appear that the pacifist accuses 
the neo-orthodox of emphasizing the latter to the exclusion of the former. 

The pacifist, it is charged, does not sufficiently take into account the 
sterner aspects of the gospel as represented in the phrase “the wrath of 
God.” It is to be admitted at once that much of modern pacifism has 
embraced a sentimentalism which is seemingly blind to this element of 
God’s nature. Let it be said on the other hand, however, that in the whole 
of God’s revelation of himself to men, his righteousness is never represented 
as merely punitive in nature, but rather punitive with the purpose of being 


*Karl Barth, The Church and War, translated by Antonia Froendt (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1944), page 27. 
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redemptive. Any interpretation of the self-evaluation of God to be found 
in Christ which ignores his stern invective is at best a statement of half 
the truth. But in the case of Christ it is easily recognizable that this fact 
must be set over against his central purpose — the redemption of mankind, 
the reconciliation of men to God. It would seem fair to assume, then, that 
had Jesus’ sternness violated his redemptive purposes, he would have fallen 
short of the will of God. On the human level we can also say that anything 
which destroys that redemptive principle is contrary to the will of God. 
It can perhaps be argued that man through participation in just war can be 
an instrument of God’s righteousness, but it becomes difficult to conceive 
how this same man can be an instrument of his redemption when in war 
he has blown his enemy to bits. 


It would seem necessary to realize further that Jesus’ ethic did not 
separate law or justice, and love; but, rather, love as represented in the 
nonresistant sections of the Sermon on the Mount is considered as the 
fulfillment of the law. “Neither Jesus’ teaching, nor Paul’s, means that 
justice has been dethroned by love; it does mean that all human relation- 
ships must ultimately be based on the gospel of love; and that justice truly 
fulfilled is an outcome of love . . .; that if we aim at love we shall establish 
justice by the way. . . .”* Huxley also decries the separates of love and 
justice: ‘““To assert that God used alternative methods — love and justice 
— and that love is not always applicable is to deny either that God is what 
Jesus taught or that he is in any real sense God.’”* Furthermore, to insist 
on righteousness and justice as separate from love and apart from the 
context of redemption denies an essential part of the gospel — that the 
“moral order” is not some abstract thing, but is to be found in a world of 
persons living in relation to each other and to God; and that justice is not 
the mere restraint of evil, but the redemption of persons achieved only 
in love. Is this not the essence of the message of the cross? 


We must not ignore, however, Reinhold Niebuhr’s argument at this 
point, in which he says: “The Gospel is something more than the law 
of love. The Gospel deals with the fact that men violate the law of love, 
and the Gospel presents Christ as the pledge and revelation of God’s mercy 
which finds man in his rebellion and overcomes his sin.”* This statement, 
although related, transfers the argument into another area, namely a 
consideration of the doctrine of grace and its relation to the pacifist. Niebuhr 
further sharpens the issue as he continues: 


*G. H. C. Macgregor, The New Testament Basis of Pacifism (London: J. Clark & Co., Ltd., 1936), 
page 93. 
* Aldous Huxley, An Encyclopedia of Pacifism (New York: Harper, 1937), page 16. 
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The question is whether the grace of Christ is primarily a power of 
righteousness which so heals the sinful heart that henceforth it is able to ful- 
fill the law of love; or whether it is primarily the assurance of the divine 
mercy for a persistent sinfulness which man never overcomes completely. . . . 
[Did] Saint Paul . . . mean that the new life in Christ . . . enabled him 
to live on the new level of righteousness? Or did he mean that the new 
life was his only in intention and by reason of God's willingness to accept 
intention for achievement?*® 


Niebuhr’s conclusion is obviously that in light of persistent human sinful- 
ness, the latter is the case. But does not such an argument involve the 
nonpacifist in inconsistency of his own? For this ignores, it would seem, 
another of Paul’s basic points when he says, “What shall we say then? Are 
we to continue in sin that grace may abound? By no means. How can we 
who died to sin still live in it?’”’” Granting the fact of the presence of human 
sinfulness and also that none of us can ever hope to achieve the perfection 
to be found in Jesus Christ, does not the assumption “that we can deliber- 
ately go to war, because we go penitently realizing it to be sin, constitute 
a most serious abuse of the doctrine of grace?’”* For the nonpacifist then 
to recognize the sinfulness, the wrongness of war, and yet conscientiously 
to sanction participation in it ignores this basic aspect of the doctrine of 


grace. 

Perhaps the issue is further clarified by some understanding of George 
Fox’s basic position. Fox and the early Quakers were conscious of the 
sinfulness of human nature. Fox saw it as an “ocean and darkness” but 
he differed with his Calvinist contemporaries in his belief that God had 
implanted a principle or spirit in every man’s soul that could, with divine 
help, produce a redemption here and now that was complete; a victory 
over sin that, while not final, was nonetheless total so far as any recognized 
moral issue was concerned. While the Calvinist believed in an acceptance 
by God of sinful man with his sinfulness, the Quaker taught that God’s 
power was great enough to mean also a life here on earth that was one with 
the life hereafter in quality and basic nature. The real issue then becomes 
not the depth of human sin but the extent to which divine power can 
triumph over that sin in this earthly life. This particular issue is sharply 
drawn by Cecil Hinshaw as he says, “Such a view of pacifism shifts the 
emphasis from an argument about the evil nature of man to a discussion 


® Reinhold Niebuhr, Christianity and Power Politics (New York: Scribner’s, 1940), page 18. 

* Ibid., page 18. 

* Romans 6:1, 2. 

® “Peace Is the Will of God,” a statement from the Historic Peace Churches to the World Council 
of Churches in 1948, page 12. 
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of the extent to which divine power can transform men and convert them 
into saintly persons able to fulfill the law of love.’” It is the conviction of 
the writer that central to the gospel of Christ is the insistence that that 
kind of power is to be found in God. Let it be added that “fully as much 
of God’s grace is necessary to live this way as to live it in acceptance of sin 
and a lower morality on the assumption that divine forgiveness will wipe 
out the blot of our sins.”*° 


Sufficient recognition has been given to the sinful nature of man that 
we scarcely need to give it more attention at this point. There is, however, 
one further idea regarding our understanding of man which would seem 
to have significance in relation to our pacifist consideration. This idea has 
to do with an understanding of God’s creation and man’s place in it, and 
the relationships which evolve from this structure. At the same time we 
recognize man’s sinfulness we need to remind ourselves that man is God’s 
highest creation and that heretical as it may appear to the neo-orthodox 
point of view, the biblical revelation still contains the idea that God “‘created 
man is his own image.” Moreover, according to the early writer, when 


God finished his creation of man he saw that “it was very good.”” Par- 
enthetically, it could be said that to look at man as a totally sinful creature 
in whom there is nothing good, as being the highest creation of a loving 


and merciful God is somewhat of a contradiction in terms. 


But more basic than this is the relation in which man stands to God 
and its implications for the pacifist point of view. Let Herbert Farmer put 
it into words. 


Christianity affirms that man is first, last, and all the time a person; 
and that as such he stands first, last, and all the time in relation to the 
Eternal Person, to God. . . . so then here is the Christian view of . . . the 
distinctive “humanity of the human.” It is that he is a person standing all 
the time in personal relationship to God. It is that relationship which 
constitutes him MAN... . If, as is impossible, he could wrench himself out 
of that relationship, he would cease to be MAN. .. . In consonance with 
its whole personalist viewpoint Christianity says that, whatever else it may 
involve, there is at the very heart of it the element of claim — that is to 
say, a requirement which man is free to reject but which he cannot escape. 
. .. What then is the claim? The answer is: God claims man for complete 
obedience in complete trust. . . . The divine claim always draws its 


* Cecil E. Hinshaw, Toward Political Responsibility (Wallingford, Pennsylvania: Pendle Hill Pam- 
phlets, 1954), page 20. 


1° Ibid., page 28. 
™2 Genesis 1:27, RSV. 
18 Genesis 1:31, RSV. 
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practical content from the claim of finite persons upon us. The two 
claims, the divine claim and the human claim, are not to be separated 
from one another. Man is called to obey and trust God by loving his 
brethren; and he cannot deeply and truly meet the claim of his brethren 
to his love save in complete obedience and trust toward God.** 


This, it would seem, is quite in harmony with the Scriptural idea 
found in John when he says, “Beloved, let us love one another; for love is 
of God, and he who loves is born of God and knows God. . . . If anyone 
says, ‘I love God,’ and hates his brother, he is a liar; for he who does not 
love his brother whom he has seen, cannot love God whom he has not 
seen.”** It can be easily seen from this line of argument how vitally man’s 
participation in war can affect his very relationship to God, for in rejecting 
the claims of other men upon him, he is rejecting the very claim of God 
upon his life. This is not to say, of course, that in no other area of human 
relationships could this same thing not be true. Nor is it to say that even 
the nonparticipant in war could not be guilty of the same basic hatred or 
anger which we see blocking the relationship between men in war. But 
it is to say that in war, with all its hatred and bloodshed, the relationship 
will be inevitably broken. If, therefore, one accepts the basic personalist 
view of the creation as Professor Farmer has so forcibly set it forth one can 
scarcely hold other than a pacifist point of view. 


One further question arises in relation to our understanding of man. 
The nonpacifist theologians, particularly Barth, make considerable issue 
of the fact that, although war is evil and represents a tyranny of its own, 
nevertheless it is a temporary tyranny which may be used to overcome a 
greater tyranny. For Barth this is quite clearly the case in Nazi Germany 
and Fascist Italy, where the then-existing governments represented a far 
greater evil than the temporary tyranny of the war necessitated to restore 
international order. When one realizes that all this is at the expense of 
human life (and in modern warfare at the possible expense of the total 
human race) one cannot but wonder what has happened to any estimate 
of the value of men. Indeed, the question occurs: Is it not possible that 
this extremely pessimistic view of man may considerably lessen the value 
placed on human life and make relatively easy the view that temporary 
tyranny involving the destruction of life is excusable? 

Important as are these issues which we have just been discussing it can 
still be said that they but form the background for the real issue which 


** Herbert H. Farmer, God and Men (Nashville: Abingdon, 1947), pages 79, 80. 
441 John 4:7, 20, RSV. ; 
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demands our attention. This issue is basic to the pacifist position, but 
also has much wider implications. It is simply whether it is the intention 
of God that our present-day Christians should seriously attempt discipleship 
to Jesus Christ in terms of trying to live out the principles which he taught. 
In relation to the pacifist position the question of discipleship to Christ 
is opposed by at least two alternatives: (1) that of relevance to culture, and 
(2) that of military necessity. It is contended in the first instance that 
pacifism is irrelevant to culture and that the issue of relevance is the only 
realistic basis for our accommodation to culture. Some opponents of 
pacifism go so far as to say that certainly nonresistance is the logical 
implication of the New Testament and that if everyone would accept it it 
would work and should be followed. But since there is not the remotest 
chance of everyone accepting these nonresistant principles, therefore they 
will not work and are irrelevant. To this contention Farmer very aptly 
replies, “Since when does one’s consideration of the will of God depend 
upon whether or not it will work?” It is contended on the other hand 
that a supposedly good end justifies the means which is used and that thus 
anything is permitted to achieve a conquest of the enemy. 

We must recognize that the real issue involved in this problem of 
discipleship is simply whether the ethic of Jesus is relevant to history. 
This is a question which has arisen in modern times both as a result of 
critical study and of crisis theology. At least two lines of thought are 
taken in relation to the question. Probably the best known of these is 
that developed by Albert Schweitzer in his Quest of the Historical Jesus 
and other writings, in which he has emphasized the idea that the New 
Testament writings are completely colored by the parousia. Because Jesus 
and those who followed him so thoroughly believed in the coming end of 
the age, the ethic which is presented in the Gospels is therefore to be 
considered merely as an interim ethic and not as applicable to the settled 
institutional life of the church. 


Jesus, then, according to Schweitzer, announced an imminent Judg- 
ment and world renovation. This left no room for a continuing historical 
order. All ethics were interim ethics. Jesus’ indifference to family, state and 
property resulted from the acute sense of tension as the present age con- 
fronted its Judge.** 


A second line of thought which has had its effect in a similar way as 
relates to the question of discipleship is that for which Dibelius is repre- 


** Herbert H. Farmer, quoted from a lecture to the National Conference of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, 1954. 

** Amos Wilder, Eschatology and Ethics in the Teachings of Jesus (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1939), page 38. 
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sentative. His contention is that without doubt the New Testament ethic, 
and particularly the Sermon on the Mount, is pacifist. But these teachings 
are to be regarded not as for this present historical situation but as the 
pure will of God for eternity. 


This solution, it seems to me, must be based upon the understanding of 
Jesus’ words and deeds as signs of God’s Kingdom. Jesus proclaims the pure 
will of God. He proclaims it by giving some radical examples of what 
God demands, but he does not describe the full application of God’s 
demand to this world. . . . Jesus’ commandments as well as His deeds are 
only prophetic signs and those who want to be His disciples must act in 
the same way as He did. They should be ambassadors of God who proclaim 
His will by their conduct. They should not be founders of a new Kingdom, 
because the coming of a new world depends upon God’s decision. . . . When 
we realize what kind of a world we are living in, we are obliged seriously 
to question whether it is still possible to give expression to the claims of 
the Sermon on the Mount today. . . . The Sermon on the Mount is not 
an ideal but an eschatological stimulus intended to make men well ac- 
quainted with the pure will of God.*’ 


In contrast to both of these views stands the continuing conviction 
that the ethic of Jesus is relevant to history and that discipleship is expected 
of those who call themselves Christian. This conviction is very ably sup- 


ported by Amos Wilder in his revised edition of Eschatology and Ethics in 
the Teachings of Jesus. His basic position in answer to those discussed 
above may be summarized by the following quotation: 


We take it that it is not an interim ethic. The new situation is not 
essentially characterized by the fact that it is a respite before the terrors of 
the Judgment. The new situation is rather the anticipated time of salva- 
tion in which men are no longer hardhearted, in which they become God’s 
sons in a full sense, receive forgiveness on the occasion of the Great 
Repentance, know the Spirit, and recognize the overthrow of Satan and 
the demons. . . . Thus the ethic is not an interim ethic. It is not even a 
repentance ethic in the sense of an extreme renunciation or asceticism as 
penance for the emergency. It is a repentance ethic in the sense that it 
calls for “fruits worthy of repentance,” i.e., conduct evidencing the changed 
disposition. Rather, it can be best designated as an ethic of the present 
Kingdom of God or a new-covenant ethic.** 


He deals then at considerable length with the whole question of sanc- 
tions for ethics. His conclusion is that undue importance has been 
attached to the eschatological aspects of the gospel as they relate to ethics. 


The nearness of the Kingdom of Heaven, viewed both as promise and 
as menace, is the dominant sanction for righteousness. This dominant 


4" Martin Dibelius, The Sermon on the Mount (New York: Scribner’s, 1940), pages 131-135. 
2® Wilder, op. cit., page 160. 
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eschatological sanction is, however, a formal sanction only, secondary to, 
if closely related to, the essential sanction. The essential sanction for right- 
eousness is the nature of God.** 


Nor is he alone in this view. He also quotes Sevenster to support this 
same basic contention. 


As regards the sanction of the ethics, Jesus’ teaching concerning the 
future is by no means of first importance. . . . What Sevenster says of the 
synoptic Gospels generally is true here: “We can conclude then that by 
far the larger portion of the synoptic ethics brings no interim ethics, not 
even eschatologically conditioned ethics, nor common religious ethics.”*° . . . 
it will remain unquestionable that these vistas of reward and penalty are 
definitely subordinate to the call upon men to act worthily of those who 
are the sons of the Father in heaven, and in ways consonant with his glory. 


He goes further to indicate that even granting the eschatological em- 
phasis of the Gospels, it is incorrect to assume that eschatology in itself is 
not a valid sanction. He points out that “the portrayal of divine reward 
and punishment is, therefore, inevitable for the religious consciousness 
when it is in any degree ethicized. And it follows that the eschatological 
sanctions in the Gospel may not be impeached as a type of motivation.”” 
He also points up the fact that in the Gospels the Kingdom has a strong 
present emphasis, probably more present than future. “There is a present 
aspect of the Kingdom as well as the future aspect. Jesus did not teach an 
interim ethic in Schweitzer’s sense, but in this area often spoke as though 
the world were to continue.”” Th*s emphasis as to the present aspect of 
the Kingdom in the gospels is probably most clearly defined in the Markan 
statement of Jesus, “The time is tuifilled, and the kingdom of God is at 
hand; repent, and believe in the gospel.”” And in the Lukan account of 
Jesus’ return to Nazareth where he said, “Today this scripture has been 
fulfilled in your hearing.”™* 


Further, these extraordinary claims of the Kingdom in the present crisis 
are inseparable from discipleship to Jesus. His call to confession of the 
Kingdom in this time of division must necessarily be the call to follow him 
in witness and in mission. . . . We cannot then distinguish between the 
general ethical principles of Jesus, as represented for instance in the 
Sermon on the Mount, and the drastic summons to personal discipleship. 
They have the same root.” 


1° Wilder, op. cit., page 133. 

9° Sevenster, Ethick en Eschatologie, page 195, as quoted in Wilder, op. cit., pages 140, 141. 
* Wilder, op. cit., page 137. 

*? Ibid., page 50. 

** Mark 1:15, RSV. 

** Luke 4:21, RSV. 

** Wilder, op. cit., pages 166, 167. 
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This would leave us in substantial agreement with Donovan Smucker 
when he concludes that “if the New Testament ethic is not relevant, then 
we have no Biblical basis for ethics since it leaves only prudential and 
accommodational bases.””* Even if we are agreed in all our discussion up to 
this point, it is quite clear that we would not agree in the specific details 
of how this discipleship is to be carried out in actual situations. The point 
at which we would draw the line and say, “This I cannot do,” would be 
different for each one of us. Let us suggest, however, that an understanding 
of the New Testament concept of agapé may provide a partial answer for 
our differences. Again Professor Smucker’s comment and analysis are 
helpful: 


Agapé thus conceived rescues Christian pacifism from moralism and 
idealism wherein pacifism is an ethical ideal toward which we aspire. In 
place of this we now have God’s own love manifest in Christ. Thus love 
for neighbor is God’s own love energizing the human heart. Love is not 
an upward movement of the human soul seeking the divine but a downward 
movement of self-giving divine love. . .. Thus any pacifist self-righteousness 
is ruled out by the truth that we are united in God’s love. . . . Contact 
with our enemies is here — we love our enemies just as God loves us despite 
our rebellion. . . . A sound foundation for love of neighbor is here — all 
Christian social action is done in the name of Christ’s love. . . . The cross 

. indicates that the only consistent application of agapé love is to be 
found in Christian pacifism.” 

Having given consideration to the question of the relevance of Jesus’ 
ethic we must yet give consideration to one of the most difficult points for 
the Christian pacifist — namely, the relationship of the Christian to govern- 
ment. There have, of course, been numerous approaches to this problem. 
For some it has been solved by full participation in civic responsibilities; 
for some it has been solved by complete withdrawal; for some it has been 
solved by establishing one morality for the state and another for the indi- 
vidual; for others it has been solved by unqualified obedience to govern- 
mental authority. 

There seems to be general agreement between pacifist and nonpacifist 
alike that as regards certain kinds of government the Christian responsibility 
is clear. It appears that all agree that a totalitarian government such as 
Nazi Germany is one which by the very nature of the case demands re- 
sistance on the part of Christians. 

It is clear that between the view that the racial and national soul is 
the ultimate measure of all values, and the view that all souls, individual 
and national, are judged by the Gospel, there is an irreconcilable conflict.” 


2° Smucker, op. cit., page 171. 
8" Ibid., page 176. 
*°J. H. Oldham, Church, Community, and State, as quoted by Macgregor, op. cit., page 111. 
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The real problem arises when it becomes a matter of the relationship of 
the Christian’s government and nation to a government such as this 
which is admittedly evil or which threatens the conquest of other gov- 
ernments. 

In dealing with the question we need first of all to look briefly at the 
opening verses of Romans 13, which have become the crowning prooftext 
for a nonpacifist theology. 


Let every person be subject to the governing authorities. For there is 
no authority except from God, and those that exist have been instituted 
by God. Therefore he who resists the authorities resists what God has 
appointed, and those who resist will incur judgment. . . . Therefore one 
must be subject, not only to avoid God’s wrath but also for the sake of 
conscience.” 


When one examines the passage carefully it becomes quite clear that Paul 
in these words is not giving the blessing of God to any particular govern- 
ment, for any particular government itself may be corrupt or have elements 
of corruption. What he does mean is that government, the principle of 
order, the instrument of justice, is ordained of God. As Macgregor puts 
it, “the principle of ordered government for the protection of justice is 
divinely ordered.” Furthermore, it is certainly stretching the meaning of 
the text itself to make it an application to the situation of war when Paul 
is obviously referring to civil authority whose purpose is to maintain order. 

Moreover, we must never lose sight of the fact that this paragraph 
appears in a particular context — that is, immediately following the famous 
passage in Romans 12 in which Paul concludes with the “nonresistant” text, 
“Do not be overcome by evil, but overcome evil with good.”” C. H. Dodd, 
in his commentary on Romans, points out quite appropriately that these 
two are not to be separated, but that the passage on government is to be 
taken as a first illustration of the principle which he has just set forth. And 
in addition it is to be regarded first and foremost not as an apology for 
war but as a repudiation of the Zealot tendency. 


That is to be read, in the first instance, as a definite repudiation, on 
behalf of the Church, of the Zealot tendency in Judaism which was already 
gathering strength for the final outbreak, and might well have repercussions 
among Christians.” 


Our contention here is that the Christian pacifist does not deny that 
the state is a divine institution; he only affirms that there are certain state 


*° Romans 13:1, 2, 5, RSV. 

*° Macgregor, op. cit., page 118. 

*2 Romans 12:21, RSV. 

*2C. H. Dodd, The Epistle of Paul to the Romans (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1932), page 203. 
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activities which the Christian conscience can never endorse. We can see 
that here the issue of discipleship which we have previously discussed 
comes into play, and for the Christian pacifist it becomes a matter of saying 
at certain times, “We must obey God rather than men.”” Or to put it in 
contemporary language, “we are subject to the men who rule over us, but 
subject only in the Lord.’ It is at this point that some Christian pacifists 
have contended that discipleship means withdrawal from society either in 
terms of establishing a Utopian colony, as did our Mennonite friends in 
Paraguay, or imprisonment for refusal to register for the draft. Despite 
Niebuhr’s contention that this is the only truly consistent action for the 
religious idealist, we reject this alternative as being ineffective in terms 
of our over-all concern for being instruments of God’s redemptive love. 


On the basis of our consideration of the relevance of Jesus’ ethic, we 
likewise reject a second alternative — that of a separate morality for the 
individual and for the state. This of course has been a classic position 
especially in the Protestant community with Luther himself as one of its 
able spokesmen: 


The hand which bears such a sword (the sword of government) is as 
such no longer man’s hand but God’s; and not man it is, but God, who 
hangs, breaks on the wheel, beheads, strangles and wages war. . . . It is 
not I that smites, thrusts and kills, but God and my Prince, whose servants 
are my hand and life.” 


It is to this same basic approach that Brunner speaks when he presents the 
analogy of the Christian judge, who, in order to carry out the administra- 
tion of the law, finds it necessary to do violence to his personal Christian 
convictions, but is able to carry out his duty because when he pronounces 
sentence he is not acting as a Christian or as a person but as a judge.” The 
Christian answer to this approach has already been cited in Professor Dodd’s 
comments on Romans 13. If the matter of government becomes Paul’s 
first illustration of the ethical principle set out in Romans 12, then we see 
both the personal ethic and the ethic for government to be one and the 
same thing. 


In answer to those who feel that government can command unqualified 
obedience from all its citizens, let us simply say that this position carried 
to its ultimate conclusion becomes inconsistent within itself. A. A. Milne 
helps us to see this inconsistency by his imaginative dialog with a patriotic 


* Acts 5:29. 

** Emil Brunner, Justice and the Social Order, as quoted by Culbert G. Rutenber in The Dagger and 
the Cross (New York: Fellowship Publications, 1950), page 83. 

** Martin Luther, as quoted by Macgregor, op. cit., page 130. 

**Emil Brunner, Justice and the Social Order, as quoted by Rutenber, op. cit., page 73. 
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churchman. He first proposes the possibility that in some future war the 
only hope of victory would lie in support from Russia, which support 
would be granted only on the basis of a repudiation of Christianity. Would 
the church then approve the government’s repudiation of God for the sake 
of the people? The answer is an emphatic no. Or suppose that victory lay 
only in a maximum increase in population which necessitated forced 
marriage and a call for thousands of volunteers to commit adultery. Would 
the church approve? 


Churchman. Does that require an answer? 

Milne. Most urgently. The Church has already said that it approves of 
murder on behalf of the State; I want to know if it approves of adultery. 

C. I have already said that I do not call it murder. 

M. But then you needn’t call it adultery. You could call it “Enlisting as a 
Temporary Husband.’ Pro Patria. . . . Well?* 


This same absurdity is seen in the case of the Christian Japanese pilot who 
refused to kill fellow Christians and who crash landed his plane and sur- 
rendered to the Americans. Nonpacifist Americans applauded loudly, but 
by their own standards of loyalty to country this man had committed a 
terrible sin. 

One final question comes to us in this form: Does the Christian's 


concern for justice compel him to participate in war when justice is on the 
side of his country? This would seem to be essentially Barth’s position when 
he says for example that “war is simply the ultimate instrument for the 
restoration of public order’™ or again that “ultimately we are fighting for 


the Germans, not against them. 

But again this position raises more questions than it answers. Let us 
assume that a Christian should go to war when justice is on the side of his 
country. How does this apply in a Christian community that extends into 
nearly every country on the earth, or in a community of nations where the 
church has had an unenviable record of supporting every war in every 
country? Does this mean that if the Christian’s country is not on the side 
of justice the Christian shall take up arms against his country, as in the 
case of Germany and Japan in World War II? Or does this mean, in the 
case of American churches, that, recognizing the evil and injustice inherent 
in Soviet Russia, Christians should agitate for preventive war? Nor does 
this position answer the question of justice and how it shall be determined. 
Is the Christian’s basis for justice merely the word of his government, as 
in the case of Pearl Harbor? If so, then the Christian must expect con- 


*7 A. A. Milne, “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” in The New Pacifist, page 58, as quoted by Rutenber, 
op. cit., page 84. 
*° =** Karl Barth, op. cit., page 27. 
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tinuing disillusionments such as the one which comes from knowing that 
Pearl Harbor was not a secret stab in the back but a calculated risk, as shown 
in then-Secretary of War Stimson’s diary: ‘““The question was how we should 
maneuver them [the Japanese] into the position of firing the first shot 
without allowing too much danger to ourselves. It was a difficult position.” 
The question becomes all the more vital in the days of atomic warfare with 
the use of H-bombs, jellied gasoline, ICBM missiles, and the like. How 
can it be determined but by the will of God, the applied ethic of Jesus, 
which transcends all government? 

We conclude then by recognizing that in the final analysis the position 
discussed here is a position which accepts neither of Niebuhr’s alternatives, 
but one which says that for the Christian pacifist there is another alternative 
besides withdrawal or complete participation. That position is one which, 
recognizing the persistent sinfulness of man, and recognizing also the in- 
consistencies involved in any position, nevertheless co-operates in all 
movements working toward justice as long as an effective witness and work 
can be maintained against evil, and as long as the attempted application of 
redemptive agapé love is not violated. 


“° Quoted from the Congressional Record, of May 12, 1948, by Rutenber, op. cit., page 89. 





Biblical Piety and Modern Education 


Burton METZLER 


As a point for beginning let us consider biblical piety to be the kind 
of life and conduct portrayed in the Bible and approved by it. 

At once then the question arises: What kind of life and conduct 
does the Bible portray and approve? If what the Bible says settles the 
question, what does the Bible say? So we open the Bible and begin to read. 


But the Bible is a big book. It contains one thousand one hundred 
eighty-nine chapters divided into sixty-six books which in turn are ar- 
ranged into an Old Testament and a New Testament. This big book, 
written by many authors over a period of a thousand years or more in 
widely separated places and under various conditions, says many things. 
And each person reads it through his own spectacles, which color its message 
for him. Or, to change the figure, each person reads it through his own 
magnifying glass, which emphasizes this passage and minimizes that. 

Thus one man might presumably come away from his reading and 
report that the Bible approved slavery, capital punishment, and war and 
that biblical piety would include such conduct. Another man focusing his 
magnifying glass on matters of ritual would report that the Bible chiefly 
requires that we observe the Sabbath, pay the tithe, and observe certain 
feasts and fasts. A third man might report that the Bible says God is sick 
and tired of such matters as ritual and ceremony, that what he requires 
is to do justice, to love kindness, and to walk humbly before him, and that 
this would be biblical piety. As the Brethren read the Bible it told them 
among other things that they ought to be quiet, peace-loving, humble, honest, 
thrifty, and industrious people, living simply and reverently and obeying 
the commands of God. 

It is evident then, that when we read this big book we must read 
with discrimination and spiritual insight if we are to discover what the 
Bible really says. First of all, we will observe that the Bible is not a flat 
surface with every passage equal in worth and authority with every other 
passage. For instance, there are such mountain peaks of truth and wisdom 
as the Ten Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount, which in moral 
excellence tower above less worthy passages. But how do we distinguish 
between the higher and the lower? Perhaps various answers could be 
given, but for the present let us say that we make the distinction in the 


Burton Metzler is professor of philosophy and religion in McPherson College, 
Kansas. He is a native of Indiana, and is a graduate of Manchester College, Bethany 
Biblical Seminary, and the University of Chicago. 
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light of the life and spirit and teaching of Jesus. Ethical standards and 
conduct are high in the measure in which they approach the ideals of 
Jesus, low in the measure in which they deviate from his ideals. 


Second, if we are to discover the message of the Bible regarding piety 
we shall need to take into consideration the historical setting of the 
Scripture passage we are reading. Who said it? —To whom was it said? 
Under what circumstances was it said? A good example of the application 
of this principle is the conversation of Jesus with the Pharisees regarding 
divorce. Both Jesus and his questioners agreed that the passage of Scripture 
under consideration allowed divorce under some circumstances. That 
settled the question for the Pharisees but not for Jesus. He observed first 
that it was Moses who gave the permission, second, that he gave it as a 
concession to the hardheartedness of the people, and third, that this was 
not the only word of Scripture on the subject. God’s original intent set a 
higher standard than Moses’ concession. 

Third, if we are to understand the Bible we should think of it as the 
record of the progressive revelation of God culminating in the life and 
teachings of Jesus Christ. Across the many centuries of this progressive 
disclosure of God to men, God has not changed. He is the same yesterday, 
today, and forever. He is, was, and always will be the heavenly Father. 
His ideals for man’s conduct do not change but man’s ideas of God and 
his requirements have changed much. Sometimes we catch this process of 
revelation and discovery in the very act. For instance, when the Israelites 
worshiped the golden calf, Moses felt that God probably would wipe them 
all out of existence for their sin and that he would be justified in so doing. 
He was that kind of God. But it turned out that God did not destroy them. 
Instead he forgave them, and Moses discovered that God was merciful and 
gracious, slow to anger, and abundant in lovingkindness. So in deciding 
what the Bible really says we must reckon with the fact that in the Scrip- 
tures we have ideas about God which are less mature and other ideas 
which are more mature and that we must distinguish between the two. 
Here again the life, the teachings, and the spirit of Jesus provide the light 
in which we make our decision. 


Jesus’ statement that he came to fulfill the Law and the Prophets fits 
perfectly into this picture. He appreciated the heritage of his Scripture, the 
Old Testament, and he had no desire to destroy it, but he recognized the 
fact that it was not perfect. It recorded ideas about God and his will for 
men which belonged to the starlight age of God’s revelation but did not 
measure up to the sunlight of his revelation. Such ideas and ethical 
standards might do for the kingdom of Israel, but they were not high enough 
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for the Kingdom of God. The example, the teachings, and the spirit of 
Jesus therefore are the perfect ideal toward which Old Testament life and 
thought were moving. 


This discussion is tending toward the conclusion that the type of piety 
which the Bible really approves is seen in perfect form in Jesus Christ and 
is set forth in his teachings. Biblical piety is then fundamentally Christ- 
likeness. 


In considering what Christlikeness is it is essential to discover and 
keep in mind the relative amount of emphasis which Jesus placed on various 
things. What was central in his life and what was peripheral? Jesus taught 
that material things like food, clothing, and homes are good and important, 
but he also taught that the things of the spirit are much more important. 
He recognized the need for getting, but he emphasized much more the 
need for giving. Thrift may be important, but Jesus placed much more 
emphasis on sacrifice. He was baptized and he commanded his disciples to 
baptize, but he said much more about loving our brothers than he said 
about baptism. Meekness and humility are virtues, but to them must be 
added an aggressiveness which lets its light shine. Quiet devotion is good 
but it is not enough. Jesus wanted workers who got things done; he 
wanted branches which bore fruit, much fruit, and more fruit. Jesus pro- 
nounced blessings on the peacemakers, but he also said that he came not 
to bring peace on earth but trouble and division. Paul out turning the 
world upside down and getting into all kinds of trouble doubtless had more 
of biblical piety than did the quiet mystic who never made a stir. So as we 
study the record of Jesus’ life and teaching to discover what Christlikeness is, 
we need to discern where he placed the emphasis. 

Care should also be taken to avoid the mistake of labeling as Christlike 
whatever our culture happens to approve. In the age of chivalry the knight 
in armor riding to defend the right was probably considered to be the best 
example of Christlikeness. In another age and culture the quiet, kindly, 
meditative man perhaps shut away in a monastery would be the epitome 
of Christlikeness. In this matter it is necessary to make a firsthand and 
open-minded study of the Gospels to see just what sort of man Jesus was. 

One characteristic of Jesus was a deep conviction of the reality of God. 
To Jesus, God his heavenly Father was utterly real, more real than the sun, 
for he made it and kept it shining, more real than the lilies of the field, for 
it was he who made them grow and clothed them with beauty. The rocks 
and the hills and the earth itself were real; there was no question about 
that, but God their maker was more real. Heaven and earth might pass 
away, but God would never pass away. This note found in Jesus runs through 
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the whole Bible. The psalmist proclaims that before the mountains were 
brought forth, God was. From everlasting to everlasting he is God. He 
was in the beginning, and he created heaven and earth and all that in them 
is. He not only created but he sustains and orders his universe. Take away 
this firm conviction that God is the ultimate reality and the foundations 
of biblical piety are destroyed. 

Jesus also was keenly aware of the presence of God. He said he was 
not alone because his Father was always with him. Away from the crowd 
on the mountain at night or in the midst of the crowd in the city by day, 
he knew that God was always near to him. He lived in constant companion- 
ship with him. He did not need to go to Jerusalem or to Mount Gerizim 
or to any other place to meet God; he simply went inside, into his heart 
and spirit, and there he met God. The heavenly Father not only prepared 
abiding places near himself in heaven for his people, but he also made his 
abiding place with his people on earth. This experience of God’s presence 
is characteristic of the great men of the Bible. For instance, the tabernacle, 
God’s dwelling place according to the Exodus record, being portable and 
always centrally located in camp was a constant reminder to the Israelites 
of God’s presence with them in their journeys. The psalmist after surveying 
all the distant places in heaven and earth declared that there was nowhere 
he could go to get away from God in case he wished to do so. Paul 
told the Athenians that God is not far from any one of us, for in him we 
live and move and have our being. 

Furthermore, Jesus was always obedient and loyal to this God who 
was real and present. At twelve years of age he felt under obligation to be 
in his Father’s house or about his Father’s business. During the course of 
his ministry he kept saying that he had not come to do his own will but 
the will of his Father. He was here because God sent him. He was under 
orders. He kept looking to see what God was doing, and then he did the 
same works; he kept listening to hear what God was saying, and then he 
spoke God’s words. The heart of his prayer was not that his will should 
be done but that God’s will be done, and this same prayer he taught to 
his disciples. —The Roman Empire, the Sanhedrin, his disciples, even his 
own family, including his mother, might desire and order him to desist 
but if it was God’s will for him to go on he would go on. He was utterly 
loyal and utterly obedient to God. A similar quality is found in the great 
men who walk through the pages of the Bible. When God called they 
answered; when he pointed out the way they walked in it; when he assigned 
a task they made the venture. The Israelites bound themselves by an im- 
pressive covenant to obey God. Abraham obeyed God; Moses obeyed God. 
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Obedience to God made Paul what he was and Peter what he was. 
Obedience to God results in biblical piety. 


This implies that God is the kind of God who deserves to be obeyed. 
This truth runs through the Bible. He deserves to be obeyed not because he 
has power to force obedience but because he is good and his commands are 
right. He is perfect in righteousness, goodness, and truth. His law is love. 
His character is the objective and absolute moral standard for man. Ac- 
cordingly Jesus summoned his disciples to be perfect as their Father in 
heaven is perfect. This is in direct opposition to relativism in morals which 
says there is no fixed standard, correspondence to which makes conduct 
right and lack of conformity makes conduct wrong. The message of the 
Bible is that God is the great lawgiver of mankind. He is the original right. 


The Bible describes the relation which men ought to maintain to God 
with such terms as serve, trust, fear, and obey. But the finest and most in- 
clusive word of them all is love. According to both the Old and the New 
Testament the first and greatest commandment is to love God with all one’s 
soul, mind, heart, and strength. This quality of love for God is also the 
finest and most inclusive characteristic of the man who possesses the piety 
which the Bible enjoins. Above all he loves God. 


To love God supremely would mean that we seek first his Kingdom, 
as Jesus says. This is life’s one true aim. Men may adopt various goals for 
their lives — treasures on earth, wealth, food, clothing, pleasure, power, 
prestige — but Jesus said that all such aims would be disappointing. Fur- 
thermore, a wrong aim would ruin one’s entire life. Therefore what one 
gets his eye on, what one spends his life for, is of utmost importance. If 
one lives for pleasure or wealth it is certain that he will not be known for 
his biblical piety. But if he sets his heart on the Kingdom of God and 
spends himself for that high goal, then his life will be approved. 


To love God supremely and put his Kingdom first would make radical 
demands upon us. It would require that we set a very high value on 
people. Jesus looked upon persons as of supreme value. In the words of a 
college girl, he regarded everyone as someone special. To show God’s 
infinite and loving care for each person, Jesus said that the heavenly Father 
had numbered the hairs of our heads. The needs of men, Jesus said, take 
precedence over the requirements of proper religious ceremony. For in- 
stance, Sabbath rules must be adjusted to man’s need rather than that man 
should be pressed into the mold of a ready-made Sabbath. Paul said after 
he had become a Christian that he no longer looked upon men from a 
human point of view but he regarded persons from Christ’s point of view, 
that is, of supreme value. This value was without regard to race or any 
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such distinction. In Christ the walls which divide society are done away and 
humanity is united into a divine fellowship in which men are brothers, 
God is father, and men are sons of God. 


Jesus therefore spent his life for people — healing, teaching, helping, 
and lifting them. His will, like his Father’s will for them, was their highest 
good. His compassion for them was exhaustless. His compassion is the 
spring from which compassion has flowed through his church and through 
other agencies in an ever-widening stream to the needy of earth. 


Jesus took various attitudes toward men as the circumstances required. 
He was merciful, patient, appreciative, courteous, gracious. Or he could 
give stern rebukes and awful warnings. He was just and made moral per- 
fection the goal of life. But in his relation to men as in his relation to God 
the all-inclusive word which describes his attitude is Jove. He said that the 
second great commandment is to love one’s neighbor as himself. He lived 
the life of love to God and to man. 


The above discussion, inadequate as it is, indicates that the piety 
which the Bible really requires is Christlikeness. The main focus of the 
Bible is on life. It is the Book of Life. It grew out of life and it leads 
into life, the finest and best life there is, the kind of life which is called 
eternal. The Bible does not regard itself as merely entertaining reading 
matter; it regards itself as a guide to conduct. Both Jesus and Paul emphasize 
this point. It is not enough to hear or read the Word; it must be obeyed. 
However, many interesting lines of study and methods of approach beckon 
the teacher and his college class, and it could be easily possible to follow a 
tangent and miss the main intention of the Bible, which is godly living. 


The question of the text would lead one into an interesting quest. Of 
course none of the original copies or autographs of any of the books of the 
Bible are in existence, so far as we know. The attempt is to discover as 
nearly as is possible what was the text of the original documents. This 
would involve tracing the ancient manuscripts back as far as possible and 
would require a knowledge of Greek and Hebrew. Any differences between 
the manuscripts would need to be noted and studied. For instance, some 
ancient manuscripts of Matthew’s record of the Sermon on the Mount state 
that when one would give his alms in secret God would reward him openly, 
while other ancient manuscripts omit the word openly. The question is: 
Did Jesus say and did Matthew write the word openly and later copyists 
leave it out, or did Jesus not say it and Matthew not write it and later 
copyists add it? 

In order to decide this question one would need to consider such 
points as the following. Do the better manuscripts include the word or 
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do they not? Judging from the general style of Jesus’ thinking and the 
immediate context, does it seem more reasonable that he would or would 
not have included the word? Were copyists more likely to omit words or 
to add words? Would a copyist have had a motive to add the word? Would 
he have had a motive to omit it? It is evident that the study of the text 
of the Bible becomes a highly technical and specialized discipline. Im- 
portant and interesting as it may be it is not the end of Bible study. It 
should not be allowed to detract attention from godly living; instead, it 
should help to define and encourage such living. 

Similarly one might study the Bible as literature and in it find some 
of the world’s finest. Here are pungent proverbs, great orations and ad- 
dresses, beautiful psalms, parables, excellent short stories, and interesting 
narration. But if the study goes no farther than an appreciation of the 
literature it has missed the heart of the Bible. Or one could study the 
archaeology of the Bible and be led into an interesting and informing 
field. The spade of the excavator keeps uncovering the past and helps us 
to reconstruct the ancient world of the Bible people. Or one might approach 
the Bible as history and watch the rise of nations, the ebb and flow of 
peoples, the decay and development of cultures. Or one’s interest might 
be taken by questions of authorship of the various books, the times and 
places in which they were written, and how they were composed or edited. 
The transmission and translation of the Bible would be a long study. Writ- 
ten originally primarily in Hebrew and Greek, it is now translated into 
over one thousand different languages and dialects. The geography of the 
Bible could be a fascinating study. 

All of these lines of investigation about the Bible are interesting and 
important. It is obvious that some of them belong to the graduate school 
and that still others should not be undertaken by college freshmen and 
sophomores. Never should the study of books about the Bible rob the 
student of a firsthand acquaintance with the Bible itself. Such lines of 
study about the Bible are but means to the end: leading the student into 
a deeper and more intelligent harmony with God. Such harmony issues at 
once naturally into Christlike living, which is biblical piety. 

It might seem that the Bible and the type of life it approves are so 
far removed from the world of the modern college student that they are 
irrelevant to him. What can the ancient story of Adam and Eve in the 
garden mean to John and Mary in college? Granted that the circumstances 
are worlds apart, yet the basic principles recorded in Genesis about Adam 
and Eve are the same as those encountered by today’s youth. There was 
a standard of duty set, something which was right to do and something 
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which was wrong to do. There was awareness of this standard. There was 
freedom to choose. There was the allurement and the desire to do the 
forbidden thing. There was stopping to consider. There was rationalization. 
Then the choice was made. Then another was involved. Then followed 
shame, fear, the breaking of fellowship with God, and various unhappy 
consequences. The setting of the story may be a simple primeval garden, 
yet the basic principles are as up to date as television. ; 

It is true that many of the laws of the Old Testament were given to 
guide people who lived in a simple pastoral or agricultural situation, and 
some of those laws sound strange to us today. No interest was to accrue 
on borrowed money, wages were to be paid at the close of the day’s work, 
slaves were to be freed each seven years, and land could not be sold in 
perpetuity but was to revert to the original estate at the end of each fifty 
years. There is not a word about speeding on the highways and no mention 
of labor unions. However, all of their laws pointed in the direction of 
justice, mercy, purity, and reverence, and these values are permanent. 
Lamech in his day and way practiced massive retaliation just as modern 
nations threaten to practice it in their day and way. The obligation to 
love one’s neighbor as oneself is just as applicable and binding in the 
Atomic Age as in the Bronze Age. 

Furthermore, we live in a sensate culture. Our world and our lives 
are full of things. We emphasize the physical sciences, which study the 
material world. We get and spend money for things. Some cultures have 
been characterized by interest in religion rather than in things. This was 
true in the case of at least some of the people of the Bible. Angels and 
demons were real and near to them. God was very real and his law was 
their delight. Out on the mountains under the stars, keeping the sheep, 
they filled their minds with thoughts of the spirit rather than with things 
of the earth. 

But our situation is different from theirs. Absorbed with things, we 
may have allowed our spiritual lives to atrophy. Therefore, a youth may 
have a keen interest in machines or in atoms but little interest in God, or, 
in terms of the topic, biblical piety. But the latent interest is there and it 
is the teacher’s challenge to arouse it. No matter how sensate the age in 
which we live, it is still true as Augustine said that God has made us for 
himself and the soul is restless until it rests in him. And further, the more 
one learns about this universe and the more wonderful it becomes to one, 
the greater one’s idea of God its creator should become. If the ancient 
shepherd psalmist was overwhelmed by the greatness of God as he con- 
sidered the heavens, the moon, and the stars which God had made, how 
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much greater should God be to the modern student equipped with great 
telescopes and modern astronomy! In simpler days men saw God in the 
lilies of the field and the birds of the air; now they can also see him in 
geology, botany, physics, and chemistry. God ought to mean much more 
to the modern student than he meant to youth of ancient times. The 
teacher can help to make this come true. 


College students stand in need of a systematic course of Bible study. 
Some of them have not attended Sunday school, and the Bible to them is 
an unknown book. They do not know Abraham from Moses nor the Old 
Testament from the New Testament. They may be intelligent and other- 
wise well-informed students, but when it comes to knowledge of the Bible 
and perhaps to religion in general they are illiterates. Even young people 
who have attended Sunday school and church services are often quite un- 
informed about the Bible although they may not feel so to begin with. 
They may have heard how Moses was placed in a basket on the river and 
how the princess found him, and about how Jesus fed five thousand with 
a little boy’s lunch, such names as Peter, James, and John sound familiar 
to them, and so they may feel that to study the Bible would be merely 
repetition and boring. But in reality they have only a smattering of 
knowledge and such as they think they have is often not exact. Even to 
them the Bible becomes a new book when studied systematically. School- 
teachers who have reached middle life and perhaps have taught Sunday- 
school classes for years, after beginning a serious study of the Bible are 
sometimes amazed at how inadequate their knowledge of the Bible has been. 

If college students are deficient in their knowledge of the Bible so 
is society at large. True, the Bible lies on the table in many homes and is 
often read, but it has very strong competition from the newspaper and the 
magazines which cover it and in the television which stands nearby. Prob- 
ably only a small percentage of the citizens of our country seriously study 
the Bible although the Bible has been influential in shaping our English 
language and it has been a force which has helped to mold our laws and 
our culture. No one can be a fully educated man without knowing the 
Bible. In this area we have a serious lag in our culture. We are forging 
ahead in the area of speed and machines but in the area which the Bible 
represents we are lagging far behind. We live and work from day to day 
without thinking what we are living for or what we should live for. The 
Bible can answer such ultimate questions as: Who are we? Where did we 
come from? Where are we going? What should we be doing here? 


Many young people want to know the answers to such questions. They 
are not satisfied to remain confused about what they believe and why they 
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believe as they do. A great many young people also respond with enthu- 
siasm to the challenges found in the Bible. God is real to them; they live 
reverently before him; they want to put his Kingdom first; they have com- 
passion; and they are ready to make great sacrifices in order to live the 
Christlike life. They are modern students but they are committed to 
biblical piety. 

The study and teaching of the Bible therefore should hold an important 
place in our colleges. The department of Bible should receive no less 
emphasis than any other department in the college receives. This does not 
mean, however, that a department of Bible in a college should aspire to 
become a theological seminary. Nor does this imply that the department 
of Bible is the only agency on the campus which promotes biblical piety. 
The lives of the faculty members, the manner in which the college is ad- 
ministered, and the student organizations and programs can create an 
atmosphere on the campus which is strongly favorable to the kind of life 
the Bible approves. This is the kind of atmosphere many students expect 
and want and to which many will respond favorably although the Bible 
is old and this age is modern. 





The Professional Ministry 


Wiitum M. Beanmu 


One of our many whipping boys today is professionalism. While we 
give ourselves to tirades against it, we are double-minded enough to hold 
it in grudging respect. In sports the amateur is exalted and glorified. A 
wincing sadness comes over us when a spectacular hero turns “professional.” 
The romance is gone and sordid motives are presumed to enter the picture. 
And yet we follow the professionals with keen interest in baseball, in golf, 
in hockey, and even in football. In regard to law and medicine we speak 
of professionals as undesirable, for the term professionalism connotes im- 
personal detachment and greed for gain. We feel ourselves regarded as 
cases to be dealt with rather than as individuals to be helped. We feel 
ourselves fleeced rather than befriended. And yet we know that the non- 
professional lawyer is a shyster and the amateur doctor is a quack. 


In regard to the ministry, especially, we find ourselves of a double 
mind about professionalism. A professional priest performs his duties, we 
say, in a formal and perfunctory manner. A professional preacher, we 
assume, pleases the itching ears of his people and uses his eloquence for 
personal gain. A professional pastor, we think, lords it over his flock in 
arrogance or, as a hireling, neglects them. 

We have many rightful misgivings about educated preachers, about 
paid pastors, about trained leaders, about titled clerics, and about profes- 
sionalism in general. We rightly exalt the place of the layman, the child, 
the amateur, the volunteer worker, the free minister. We rightly emphasize 
the priesthood of all believers. All have free access to the grace of God 
without benefit of clergy and all can minister to their fellows in loving 
witness and helpfulness. One soul sets another on fire in direct personal 
relations. 

In the midst of this mood of nonprofessionalism we look out upon our 
church and see a rapid change from the old-time free ministry to a system 
of paid pastors and, in short, to the professional ministry. Note the follow- 
ing table of shifts in the Church of the Brethren during the last quarter- 
century as taken from Yearbook reports: 


The author of this paper is dean of Bethany Biblical Seminary and professor of 
Christian theology and missions. He is a graduate of Manchester College, Bethany 
Biblical Seminary, and the University of Chicago. A member of the General Brotherhood 
Board, he is also the moderator of the 1959 Annual Conference. He has recently written 
a new book, Studies in Christian Belief, which was published by the Brethren Press. 
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1932 1957 Increase 
Membership 149,914 200,262 50,348 
Congregations 1,030 1,066 36 
Part-time pastors 298 345 47 
Full-time pastors 517 310 
Total paid pastors 862 357 
Free-ministry churches ... 204 (decrease) 321 


This table makes clear how great has been the shift to the professional 
ministry. While the total number of congregations increased by only thirty- 
six, the total number of paid pastors increased by three hundred fifty-seven. 
A sober consideration of these facts calls for reflection about and evaluation 
of the professional ministry. Perhaps the whole shift is bad. But the increase 
in membership by 33.58% belies that conclusion. Perhaps our reckless use 
of professionalism as a whipping boy should be called to order. But our 
instinctive misgivings linger with us even in our most generous and discern- 
ing moments. Perhaps there are ambiguities and perils in professionalism 
which require clarification and caution. However lightly we may consider 
these in the realm of sports or even of medicine, they give us serious concern 
in the realm of the ministry. Let us consider in more detail various aspects 
of the problem of professionalism as related to the ministry. 


THE MEANING OF “PROFESSION” 


The word profession is a good one. We like to use it in regard to one 
who makes a Christian profession and we could rightly call him a Christian 
professor. The word professor is largely limited to academic faculties, where 
it often makes a difference whether one is a full professor, an associate 
professor, or an assistant professor. The professor is given this title not 
primarily because he gets paid for his work, but because he professes 
publicly sustained interest and a growing competence in a field of thought 
and endeavor. He is a professional person because he is such a professor. 
This need not distinguish him completely from being an amateur although 
the Encyclopedia Britannica attempts to do so by saying that an amateur is 

a person who takes part in any art, craft, game or sport for the sake of the 
pleasure afforded by the occupation itself and not for pecuniary gain. Being 
thus a person for whom the pursuit in question is a recreation and not a 
business, and who therefore presumably devotes to it a portion only of his 
leisure and not his working hours, the average amateur possesses less skill than 
the average professional whose livelihood and reputation depend on his 
proficiency and who therefore concentrates all his energies on the task of 
attaining the greatest possible mastery in his chosen career. 

In medicine a doctor is a professional man not primarily because of 
being paid for his services but because of the interest and the competence 
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which he professes in the art of healing, and because of the standards and 
ideals he sets for himself in his thought and practice. Note the words of 
the ancient Hippocratic oath, which is a classic among doctors: 


I will follow that system of regimen which, according to my best judgment, I 
consider best for my patients, and abstain from whatever is injurious. I will 
give no deadly medicine to any one if asked, nor suggest any such counsel... . 
Into whatever house I enter I will go for the advantage of the sick, and will 
abstain from every voluntary act of mischief and corruption. . . . Whatever in 
connection with my professional practice, or not in connection with it, I may 
see or hear, I will not divulge, holding that all such things should be kept as a 
sacred secret. 


In similar manner the minister is a professional not primarily because 
of prestige or pay but because of what he professes. Note the words of 
ordination in the Church of the Brethren: 


Do you declare anew your commitment to the gospel of Jesus Christ? 

I do. 

Do you purpose to keep a daily spiritual discipline of Bible study, spiritual 
reading, prayer, and meditation? 

I do. 

Do you purpose to be a servant of God in whom Christ is seen to live again? 

I do. 

Do you purpose to carry out faithfully the obligations of the pastoral 
ministry such as: teaching the Word; preaching to the age in which you live; 
visiting the sick; seeking the lost, confused, and broken; comforting the troubled 
and distressed; guiding and training the young for membership in the Body of 
Christ; preparing all the members under your care for the vocation of peace; 
and fitting young people for Christian marriage and family life? 

I do. 

Do you purpose to labor for the unity, peace, and growth of the church, 
and for the increase of her ministries of love and redemptive compassion? 

I do. 

Do you purpose, God’s grace helping you, to interpret in a creative manner 
the faith and practice of the New Testament? 

I do. 

(Manual of Worship and Polity. Elgin, 1953, pages 130-131) 


There is a major difference between the Hippocratic profession and that of 
ourselves as ministers. In the former there was a secret and separate clique 
or class basically distinct from the public. In our case, especially as Prot- 
estants, the whole church has this same ministry and we serve both in 
their name and as participants with them. 

The big question is one of serious profession. Are we going to enter 
the ministry on a nonprofessional basis— with no serious consideration 
taking it up lightly and dropping it perchance in like manner? Or are we 
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professional ministers? Do we profess to be ministers of Christ with high 
intention and solemn promise to fulfill our profession? 


STATUS AND DIGNITY OF OFFICE 


The professions usually carry some special status and they represent 
functions and offices of dignity. Sometimes this fact is indicated by stuffy 
arrogance and smug superiority. These are assumed by or ascribed to 
doctors, lawyers, professional artists, and often, alas, by ministers. This 
dignity of office is sometimes indirectly acknowledged by the ridicule we 
heap upon professionals. We unwittingly recognize some inherent im- 
portance in the office at the same time that we betray our misgivings 
about the perils of such prestige. 

From many angles this whole conception of exalted and important 
office is punctured by our Christian tradition. Our Lord was a poor man 
who came to minister, not to be ministered unto. He was a king who rode 
meekly on an ass. He was a teacher who washed his disciples’ feet. Not 
many noble, mighty, or wise as such are called to the ministry. God uses 
the base things to confound the mighty and wise. We have our ministry 
in its generic sense — as servants. If we have the mind of Christ we shall 
empty ourselves also and walk in the path of humble service too. 

But, by the same token, there is importance to the function and the 
office of the minister. For ours is a ministry to the highest needs of men. 
We are ambassadors for Christ and we carry a glorious gospel. We serve 
men by leading them in worship to Almighty God. What status and 
dignity there is to the office is inherent in its function rather than in our 
own excellence. But for that reason we can only seek to walk worthily 
in it. We should fulfill its functions with dignity and reverence, with 
decorum and respect. The ministers of England are called parsons because 
traditionally they were held in respect as “the personage” of the parish. 
The high aim we should hold is to be a real person, that the ministry 
be not blamed. 


WHAT ABOUT MONEY? 


In the realm of sports, the receipt of pay for one’s efforts is the 
distinctive mark of the professional as over against the amateur. We draw 
a similar distinction between the free ministry and the professional ministry. 
A great deal of concern has been caused by this major shift in the ministry 
of the Church of the Brethren. Perhaps this is the point of greatest concern. 
We have a strong tradition against paying men for preaching the gospel. 
The receipt of pay for the work of the ministry was regarded as against 
the Apostolic order. We have a host of heroes in the church who spent 
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themselves generously in the discharge of their ministerial duties, at their 
own expense. Whatever changes there are in the system should not dim 
the luster of their faithfulness. There are many shifts in role and in 
relationships as this change has continued, and careful evaluation is called 
for constantly. Several things can be said in general. 


We can say that there is scriptural warrant for receiving pay for 
ministerial service. Often our fathers quoted Paul’s statements about his 
personal practice of the free ministry: “What then is my reward? That, 
when I preach the gospel, I may make the gospel without charge, so as 
not to use to the full my right in the gospel” (1 Corinthians 9:18). They 
overlooked Paul’s equal insistence that he had a right to receive pay: 
“Know ye not that they that minister about sacred things eat of the saved 
things of the temple and they that wait upon the altar have their portion 
with the altar. Even so did the Lord ordain that they that proclaim the 
gospel should live of the gospel’’ (verses 13 and 14). 


We can say that, if receiving a salary is the distinctive thing about 
professionalism, then a layman on church salary is quite as much a pro- 
fessional as a minister who is on salary. This problem is not therefore 
peculiar to the ordained servants of the church. Even the Y.M.C.A., which 


is primarily a layman’s movement, faces a similar problem of how to 
relate its “professional” staff to the voluntary helpers without whom 
its program would suffer. The problem has to be worked out by mutual 
understanding and intimate fellowship. All must be eager to do more for 
the church than they are paid for. 


We can say that paid ministers and free ministers alike have financial 
needs and are subject to similar temptations of anxiety, greed, and 
materialism. We have likely exaggerated out of proportion the mercenary 
qualities of the professional ministry. Perhaps we have also exaggerated 
the flawless integrity and financial innocence of the bearded brethren of 
yore. No doubt some of them were tempted to use their ministerial position 
in the community to commercial advantage. It is certainly true in the 
sports world that both amateur and professional have financial needs and 
temptations. It is open to question as to which group is more concerned 
or innocent in financial matters. It is probable that a clear-cut arrangement 
about adequate pay is the best way to avoid a mercenary mood! One can 
see confusion inherent in the action of the 1882 Annual Meeting “that 
there be no specified sum per day, week, month or year, paid to ministers 
or missions or any other work; but the Mission Board or Committee having 
control of funds may donate to ministers such sums as in their judgment 
their circumstances require” (Classified Minutes of Annual Meeting. 
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Mount Morris: The Brethren’s Publishing Company, 1886, page 122). It 
is more wholesome to acknowledge and state frankly that dependable 
financial arrangements are necessary in the ministry. It is refreshing to 
find in the Anglican service of ordination this statement: ‘So we authorize 
you to claim and enjoy all the accustomed temporalities appertaining to 
your cure.” 

In all cases, our services as ministers must be given for the benefit 
of the flock and that motive must far outweigh any desire for gain or 
even for security. 


DETACHMENT AND OBJECTIVITY 


One of the marks of the professional is detachment. This is often 
the quality of professionalism we object to. We dislike the cold, uncon- 
cerned attitude whether we find it in doctors or in ministers. We feel they 
do not recognize us as persons but regard us merely as “cases.” We 
use the epithet professionalism to refer to such thin formality and such 
perfunctory services. 

But doctors and ministers alike need to learn the art of giving 
personal attention without falling into the dangers of personal attachment. 
We must learn to look objectively at a person’s problems and needs and 
to help him to do likewise. A doctor must learn this as he deals with our 
bodies. A minister must do similarly as he deals with our spiritual life. 
They must both probe and observe with thoroughness and honesty. But 
they must learn to keep their own personal sentiments in reserve as they 
do so. They must be shockproof and “accept” persons as they are without 
immediate reference to approval or disapproval of what they are. This is 
a professional attitude which is a real service to us. We need help to see 
things as they are in order to be made whole again. 

This attitude of detachment or objectivity is related to the principle 
of privacy. It is part of professionalism to respect this principle. The 
Hippocratic oath makes this clear for the doctors. The Catholic priest 
honors it in regard to what he hears in confession. The Protestant minister, 
whether paid or not, whether highly trained or not, should respect it as 
well. Our ministry is not an occasion to pry into other persons’ lives for 
gossip or scandal or exploitation. It is an occasion to help and to heal. 
To do this well we should all be professional ministers. 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
The most significant thing about a profession is that it is a role and 
a fellowship which sets up standards for knowledge and understanding as 
well as for skill and practice. A professional person is one who submits 
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himself to the disciplines of these standards and requirements, quite as much 
as one who enjoys certain privileges. It is a good part of professionalism 
that it holds up such standards before the professional man. Within the 
profession men hold these up for each other. They go beyond the demands 
of the public in what they require. According to the Hippocratic oath, the 
doctor will not do certain things, even though importuned by the patient. 
Indeed, the practice of medicine has improved not so much because the 
public required it as because of these standards of the profession. This 
is not a case of “You scratch my back and I'll scratch yours,” but of pro- 
voking one another to good works. Were it merely to satisfy the public’s 
wishes, we might still be following such ancient prescriptions as this 
one for vulnerary ointment, ascribed to Paracolsus: 


Human fat, the fat of either a bull, a wild boar, or a bear; powdered 
earthworms, the usma, or mossy growth on the weathered skull of a hanged 
criminal, and other materials equally unpleasant — the whole prepared under 
the planet Venus if possible, but never under Mars or Saturn. Then if a splinter 
of wood, dipped in the patient’s blood, or the bloodstained weapon that 
wounded him, be immersed in this ointment, the wound itself being tightly 
bound up, the latter infallibly gets well . . . for the blood on the weapon or 
splinter, containing in it the spirit of the wounded man, is roused to active 
excitement by the contact of the ointment, whence there results to it a full 
commission or power to cure its cousin-german, the blood in the patient’s body. 
(Quoted by William James in Varieties of Religious Experience, note on page 
496.) 


It is part of the professional ministry to set up standards for min- 
isterial training and to encourage candidates to do all they can to 
approximate them. From the beginning God has used a wide variety 
of men in the Christian ministry. They differed widely in their formal 
education, as in the case of Peter straight from the fishing nets or of 
Paul after years at the feet of Gamaliel. But in both instances a period 
of disciplined training and maturation enhanced the effectiveness of the 
work done. And always it must occur in the school of Christ. 

In the days of the farmer preacher there were dedicated and even 
eloquent men in the ministry. Neither ignorance nor illiteracy can be 
regarded as the basis of their good work. It was disciplined study and 
preparation even then which was the doorway to effectiveness. Now 
that we have moved in great measure into an urban setting we are 
open to the wider tides of culture. We have been awakened to the needs 
and fruitfulness of higher training in order to serve our day. This 
throws us into the stream of higher learning. We have becomes heirs 
to the vision of those who founded Harvard College so that even on 
the wild frontier of colonial New England they could be assured of a 
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learnéd ministry when their present incumbents had returned to dust. 
We have become heirs of the graduate theological seminary which began 
at Andover, Massachusetts, a century before our own Bethany Biblical 
Seminary was founded. In this plan of college and seminary training 
we are not trying to substitute human learning for the gift of the Spirit 
but to improve our talents for the ministry under the guidance of the 
Spirit. We are not merely following this pattern because others do so— 
as Israel desired a king because other nations had them. We seek to 
use the resources available to us for growth in understanding and 
knowledge as well as in skill and practice. 

The professional ministry has many areas of confusion and danger. 
We do well to evaluate it carefully and enter it with caution. In doing 
so we see that the “profession of the ministry” has criteria and traditions 
of its own which enlarge our vision and lift our standards. It is not 
something to be berated or avoided. It is rather a system of ministerial 
training and service which can help us to serve our generation as our 
forefathers sought to serve theirs. 





Historical Notes 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY NoN-BRETHREN 
Sources OF BretHren History, III 


Rocrer E. Saprprneton 


One of the outstanding nineteenth-century students of the German 
Americans, Oswald Seidensticker, included the Dunkers in his field of 
particular interest. The material that he gathered and put down in 
writing about the Dunkers is of special significance to the historian today 
because Seidensticker was the “first student of Pennsylvania German 
history to bring to the subject broad culture, literary power, and a mind 
thoroughly trained in modern methods of historical investigation.” 


What was the background of this student of the Pennsylvania Germans? 
As might be expected, he was born and educated in Germany, at Gottingen. 
His father, Georg Friedrich Seidensticker, was an influential and highly 
respected lawyer and a leader of the liberal political movement in Hanover. 
For his part in the so-called uprising of Géttingen on January 8, 1831, he 
was arrested, and, after a long-drawn-out trial, he was sentenced to life 
imprisonment. This came as quite a shock to the young Oswald, who was 
only five at the time of the political disturbance, and the imprisonment of 
his father left a “deep mark on the character of the son, depriving him of 
a normally carefree youth and making him reserved, serious and resolute.” 


In 1843 he began his study at the University of Géttingen in classical 
philology. Two years later his father was released from his incarceration on 
the condition that he emigrate without seeing either family or friends; he 
went to the United States, where he settled at Philadelphia. After the son 
had completed his work for his doctor’s degree in 1846 the whole family 
left Germany to join the father in Philadelphia. 


As young Seidensticker began to prepare for a career in America he 
studied medicine for two years, but having found this type of work dis- 
tasteful, he turned to teaching. He taught at a private school at Jamaica 
Plain, Massachusetts, from 1849 to 1852, and for the following sixteen years 
conducted private schools. Finally, in 1867, he became an instructor at 
the University of Pennsylvania, where he spent the remainder of his life. 
He died in 1894 at the age of sixty-nine. 

Seidensticker’s interest in the Germans of Pennsylvania was first aroused 
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by the Brethren antiquarian and book collector, Abraham H. Cassell.* Out 
of this interest in this national group in America came a series of mono- 
graphs, three books in German, many newspaper and magazine articles, 
and one book, The First Century of German Printing, 1728-1830, in Eng- 
lish. He was one of the chief supporters of the German Society of Penn- 
sylvania and the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 

In one of his magazine articles entitled “A Colonial Monastery,” which 
was published in The Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine,’ there is 
much valuable material on the Dunkers at the precise time of the division 
of the church in 1881. Interestingly enough, this article, as the title sug- 
gests, is primarily concerned with the Ephrata Dunkers and there is some 
very good material on the origin and development of this group. Because 
it was necessary for Seidensticker to examine the origin of the Ephrata 
Dunkers, he discussed the Church of the Brethren with good detail on its 
beginnings in Germany, its emigration to America, and its development 
as he understood it down to 1881. 

This study of Seidensticker’s writings on the Brethren deals with his 
knowledge of the nineteenth-century Dunkers. He attributed the spread 
of the Dunkers from Pennsylvania into the southern and western states to 
the “advancing tide of settlers” which became a common phenomenon in 
the late eighteenth and the early nineteenth century. The fact that the 
Brethren had spread out over a much wider territory soon led to the 
decision to hold the “yearly conference, which deals with the common 
concerns of the Brotherhood,” alternately east and west of the Susquehanna 
River. This was again modified by the further settlement of the Brethren 
in the West so that the dividing line for the Conference became the Ohio 
River.’ At the time that he was writing, the Brethren were considering 
holding the Annual Meeting alternately east and west of the Mississippi 
River. He marveled that “there is now, as of old, only one yearly conference 
in which the whole body of Dunkers is represented.’” Of course, this 
situation was to be drastically altered by the divisions in the church during 


the 1880's. 
According to his sources, there were about two hundred thousand 


* For a sketch of the life of Abraham Harley Cassell (1820-1908), the great Brethren historian and 
book collector, see D. L. Miller and Galen B. Royer, Some Who Led (Elgin: Brethren Publishing House, 
1912), pages 121-124. 

* Oswald W. Seidensticker, “A Colonial Monastery,” The Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 
XXIII (New Series, Volume I, December 1881), pages 209-223. 

* Minutes of the Annual Meetings of the Church of the Brethren, 1778-1909 (Elgin: Brethren 
Publishing House, 1909), 1864, article 36, page 232: “It having been agreed upon, at a former time, 
that our Yearly Meetings should be held alternately in the east and west, the Allegheny Mountains being 
considered the dividing line, it is requested that this mecting change that line to the Ohio River. The 
request was granted.” 
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Dunkers in the United States‘ with about two thousand ministers “to attend 
to their spiritual wants;” none of these ministers received a salary. In 
addition, they had members in their missions in Europe.* 

Doctrinally, Seidensticker understood that “the Dunkers profess all the 
fundamental principles of the Christian faith.” They had no creed apart 
from the Bible. Their aim was “to restore Christianity to its primitive 
purity, scrupulously to follow the precepts and the example of the Savior, 
and to make religious conviction the sole arbiter of conduct in life.”” That 
is certainly a high statement of purpose for Brethren to consider in the light 
of their own conduct in this 250th-anniversary year. He noted that the 
Dunkers still maintained the form of baptism by trine immersion which 
had been practiced by their founders at Schwarzenau. 


Seidensticker had quite an interesting discussion of the love feast. The 
holy communion was preceded by the act of feet-washing. “A curious 
discussion has of late engaged their attention — upon the question whether 
the single or double mode has the better claim for observance.” Fortunately 
for those Brethren today who know nothing of this controversy, Seiden- 
sticker described for his readers the difference between the single and the 
double mode of feet-washing. “When the same brother both washes and 
dries the feet, it is the single mode; when each service is performed by 
a separate person, they call it foot-washing by the double mode.’”* The 
feet-washing and communion services were always held in the evening; 
during the preceding afternoon, a love feast was eaten “in commemoration 
of the supper which Jesus took with his disciples.” Seidensticker knew 
the Dunkers well, for he observed that “there is no binding rule as to the 
choice of food though among the viands lamb has the preference.’” Perhaps 


* Seidensticker had quite an exaggerated picture of the number of Brethren. Fortunately, we have 
the first detailed picture of the size of the church, that makes any claim to being accurate or complete, 
at just this time in Howard O. Miller, Record of the Faithful; For the Use of the Brethren, Being a 
Statistical Record and a Complete Directory of the Brethren Church for the Years 1881-1882 (Lewisburgh, 
Pennsylvania: 1882), pages 65-67. He concluded that “it is therefore safe to estimate the strength of 
the Brethren in the United States as above and for many years to come, at our present rate of growth, 
between 55,000 and 60,000.” Quoted in F. E. Mallott, Studies in Brethren History (Elgin: Brethren 
Publishing House, 1954), pages 105-107. 

® The mission in Denmark, which had just been opened in 1876, had sixty-six members by 1880. 
See Galen B. Royer, Thirty-Three Years of Missions in the Church of the Brethren (Elgin: Brethren 
Publishing House, 1913), page 62. 

*For further information on this interesting controversy in the church, see M. G. Brumbaugh, 
A History of The German Baptist Brethren in Europe and America (Mount Morris, Illinois: Brethren 
Publishing House, 1899), pages 539-546. Also, H. R. Holsinger, History of the Tunkers and the 
Brethren Church (Oakland, California: Pacific Press Publishing Company, 1901), pages 219-226, has a 
very informative article by Abraham H. Cassell on the authenticity of the single mode of feet-washing 
in answer to D. P. Sayler, who maintained the double mode as the correct practice. 


™The question of whether lamb or beef should be used at the love feast was raised at least four 
different times at the Annual Meeting. In 1853 the answer of the Meeting clearly indicated that lamb 
was preferred, although beef was not forbidden. See the Minutes of the Annual Meetings, 1853, article 
21, page 137; 1854, article 24, page 146; article 20, page 151; and 1863, article 4, page 219. 
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he was somewhat amused that “even such luxuries as coffee and butter, 
unknown to Scriptural Palestine, are not objected to.” In the order of 
service which Seidensticker knew, the holy kiss followed the love feast. 
The presiding minister started it by kissing the brother next to him on 
the right who passed it on to the next brother and so on down the line. 
“The same order is observed with the women, with the exception that the 
first kiss is applied by the minister to the first sister's hand.” Thus, the 
Dunkers maintained the necessary propriety of social etiquette in carrying 
out the New Testament injunction of the holy kiss. 

The Dunkers had as little as possible to do with the society in which 
they lived. It was only in “exceptional cases, and after permission is 
granted by the officers of the congregation” that they ever went to court 
against the people of the world. They preferred to seek no redress for 
injury done to them. Seidensticker’s comment that they lived “in peace 
with one another” was somewhat marred by the internal strife of the 
1880's, which resulted in three different Brethren churches. The Dunkers 
were like the Quakers and the Mennonites in refusing to take or administer 
an oath or to participate in warfare. Regarding participation in warfare, 
they could not give “countenance to it in any manner whatever.” They 
were quite averse to accepting public office, although Seidensticker does 
not mention voting. It was their practice to support the poor in their 
group, so that there was no one in their membership who suffered from 
want. As an illustration of this he pointed out that it was the practice to 
aid a member who had failed in business so that he might make a new 
effort, and “‘such assistance may be lent three times. After the third failure, 
they take it to be the will of God that the unfortunate brother shall not 
succeed.” 

The Dunkers of 1880 attempted to reject all outward glitter and display 
because it was not in harmony with their ideas of the simple life. They 
cultivated the “utmost simplicity in raiment, food, and other exteriors of 
life.” Even the Philadelphia Exhibition of 1876 was “generally avoided by 
the people of the Dunker persuasion as one of the world’s vanities.”* The 
Dunkers still maintained some of their “superstitious notions of old days” 
such as the belief that the use of lightning rods indicated a defiance of 
God’s power;® Seidensticker observed acutely that they did not “object to 


®The Annual Meeting of the church in 1876 actually ruled that it was not right, “according to 
the gospel and the order of the church, for members to attend the Centennial.” Idid., 1876, article 18, 
page 338. 

* The question of whether or not the Brethren might erect lightning rods was dealt with by the 
Annual Meeting five times between 1851 and 1866; actually the answers were neither clear-cut approval 
nor disapproval. “As we have no command to erect or forbid lightning rods, we would not advise 
brethren to put up such rods, but the brethren should bear with one another in love in such matters.” 
Ibid., 1866, article 20, page 252; 1851, article 7, page 124; 1856, article 25, page 159; 1864, article 3, 
page 226; and 1865, article 49, page 242. 
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roofs as a protection of their barns and houses against the wrath of storms.” 
The men generally followed the custom of wearing broad-brimmed hats and 
long beards, although this was “not enjoined by rule.” This practice was 
also an aspect of their belief in the simple life. 

Another aspect of this simple life, which Seidensticker labeled as a 
prejudice, was “that ignorance is the healthiest condition of man in this 
preparatory stage of life.” It is proof of the fact that the Dunkers were 
changing in 1880 that they attached enough value to education to have 
established three colleges, “in which ancient and modern languages, as 
well as scientific branches, form a part of the regular course, open to both 
sexes.”” He listed these three: Mount Morris College with two hundred 
fifteen students, Ashland College with two hundred students, and “a third 
at Huntingdon, in Pennsylvania, with about one hundred and seventy-five 
students.” In addition to these colleges the Brethren interest in education 


had been manifested by the establishment of church papers. In 1850 they 
did not have a single paper, but in the intervening thirty years the Brethren 
had developed nine church papers and several juvenile or Sunday-school 
papers. 

It is evident that Seidensticker had a very good grasp of Brethren 
history and events. He was well informed on the church’s past history, 


and he also knew quite a bit about the current condition of the church. 
That such an article as this would have appeared in a popular monthly 
magazine is also evidence that the Brethren were getting over their 
backwoodsishness and unwillingness to have their story appear in public 
print. Seidensticker’s article also included a number of good drawings of 
Dunker practices such as the love feast and the holy kiss. The student inter- 
ested in Brethren history can be thankful for those outside the church 
who took enough interest in Brethren history to study it and write about it. 
for it gives us an insight (and considerable knowledge) about the church 
which could never be secured in any other way. 





Book Reviews 


The Recovery of the Anabaptist Vision. ‘Twenty-five essays edited by 
Guy F. Hershberger. Scottsdale: Herald Press, 1957. 340 pages. $4.50. 


In one of my classes the professor, who was steeped in Reformation materials, threw 
some Zwinglian and Lutheran invectives at the Anabaptists. His only difficulty was 
that there was a Mennonite in the class who consistently brought forth Anabaptist 
sources and literally forced this professor to examine and read them. This is what has 
been happening in historical and theological circles the last fifty years. In the annals 
of historiography it would be difficult to find any more dramatic reversal of opinion 
and recovery of knowledge than that associated with the study of the Anabaptist wing 
of the Reformation. The above volume is at the same time a dedication to and an 
incarnation of this rediscovery. Above all, it is a tribute to a great Christian scholar, 
a gift of the learnéd world to Harold S. Bender on his sixtieth birthday. 

For it was this professor and his associates who in 1924 organized the Mennonite 
Historical Society, collecting since then at Goshen a library of over 13,000 volumes, 
which has become a world center for Anabaptist research. This Society has also been 
responsible for the publication of the Mennonite Quarterly Review. Editor Bender has 
elevated this periodical to the place that no reputable theological library would be 
without it, and it is read faithfully by the leading church historians of our day. Bender 
has also been one of the editors of the massive four-volume Mennonite Encyclopedia. 
The essays which make up the above collection and the wide variety of authors give 
testimony to the effectiveness of this influence. For the authors are European and 
American, representing various communions, and include such historians as Roland 
Bainton; Franklin Littell, the Methodist scholar; and Professor E. K. Francis of Notre 
Dame. 


Brethren might well ask, “Why have our cousins, the Quakers and the Mennonites, 
had such a good press in comparison to ourselves?” Perhaps the Quakers have been 
studied and known more because of their English origins and their wealthier descendants. 
But what about the backward and isolated Mennonites? Is it due to the fact that the 
Brethren lost a knowledge of German before they began to go to school; while the 
Mennonites, retaining the German language, have more readily and easily studied in 
European universities close to their sources? Is it because the Mennonites, who are 
not participating in the ecumenical movement, have more respect for their heritage 
than the more worldly Brethren? Or is it because the Reformation era offers more basic 
source materials than eighteenth-century Germany and America? Is it due to the fact 
that the Brethren are numerically smaller? Whatever it is, the fact remains that Brethren 
and Pietist bibliographies in comparison to Anabaptist ones give the appearance of a 
grade school library beside that of a university. What scholarly works we do have, 
such as Willoughby’s dissertation, The Beliefs of the Early Brethren, and Ensign’s Radical 
Pietism, we do not publish. Both of these should be made available. One bright 
spot is the recent and current work of Donald Durnbaugh. Both his Bethany lectures 
and his doctoral dissertation should be published in some form. 


Returning now to the Anabaptist anthology, one drawback is the great redundancy 
resulting from having so many authors write on topics so interrelated and similar. 
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As repetition is said to have an educational value, one should gain a feel for and a 
knowledge of the Anabaptist vision by the reading of this volume. One redeeming factor 
is the constant reference to primary source illustrations which are so copious in this 
field that repetition is indeed infrequent. It is the themes that are given again and 
again. One such theme is our obligation to evaluate the Anabaptists according to the 
original intentions of the founders instead of through the eyes of their opponents. It 
is interesting to note at this point that both Robert Friedmann and Ernst Crous in 
their essays fail to treat Pietism in this same manner. For in contrasting Anabaptism 
and Pietism both of these authors define Pietism in terms of the common caricatures 
bequeathed on it by its chief opponents and not in terms of the writings of Spener and 
Francke. 

Another theme is the insistence that we understand the difference between true 
and false Anabaptism. On this point there is not unanimity in the book. Some of 
the authors disassociate Anabaptism entirely from the Miinster episode. They would 
separate Anabaptism (Swiss Brethren, Hutterian Brethren, Mennonites) from Spiritual- 
ism (Carlstadt, Miintzer, Schwenckfeld) and Anti-Trinitarianism (Socinianism). Others 
would maintain that all of these are merely different types of Anabaptists, for example, 
the chiliasts, the biblical pacifists, and the spiritualists. None go quite so far as does 
Lowell Zook in his article in last spring’s issue of Church History. He maintains an 
underlying unity in the entire movement even between the militaristic Miinsterites and 
the pacifist Swiss Brethren. This is in agreement with Floyd Mallott’s dotted line, 
designating as Anabaptists all who did not go along with the main-line Reformation 
groups. On the whole the Mennonite writers are more narrow in their definition of 
Anabaptism than are the other scholars in this field. Most of the authors do believe 
that Anabaptism is the logical culmination of the Reformation rather than a manifesta- 
tion of medieval mystical and heretical tendencies. 

The main theme and concern of the book, however, is the “Anabaptist vision,” a 
phrase used as the title of Harold Bender’s presidential address before the American 
Society of Church History in New York, December 1943. This was published first in 
Church History, then in the Mennonite Quarterly Review, and its inclusion in this 
volume greatly enhances the value to the owner. For Bender, the Anabaptist vision 
is essentially the conception of Christianity as discipleship. The whole life is brought 
under the obedience of Christ. The great word is not faith but Nachfolge Christi. 
Bender believes the free-church principle and the ethic of love and nonresistance follow 
logically from this concept. Cornelius Krahn and Franklin Littell regard primitivism 
and restitutionism resulting in the Anabaptist doctrine of the church as more basic. 


Of interest to many of the Brethren is Don E. Smucker’s brilliant essay concerning 
the indebtedness of Walter Rauschenbusch to Anabaptism. Also of interest is the fact 
that most of Roland Bainton’s chapter is a duplication of his closing lecture of the 
Wieand-Hoff Bethany series of 1956. This includes his moving statements of appreciation 
for the martyrs of the sixteenth century as well as his closing appeal to modern Anabap- 
tists and Brethren not to join a Bruderhof. In this he gives the best arguments against 
withdrawal that I have found in current literature. In an interpretative work such as 
this I missed the inclusion of a chapter on the sociological and theological bases of the 
many divisions among the Anabaptists in history as well as a listing of the various groups. 

I feel that this volume, along with the revival of Reformation theology and the 
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corresponding intense and wide study of the writings of the Reformers, is extremely 
valuable to keep alive a complete and fair picture of the Reformation. Likewise, because 
I accept basically but not unqualifiedly Durnbaugh’s thesis that the Brethren are pri- 
marily Anabaptist and not Pietist, I consider this book a must for any serious theological 
thinking concerning the Church of the Brethren. As Durnbaugh has rediscovered in 
question forty (Gruber’s Basic Questions) Alexander Mack’s favorable comment about 
the Anabaptists and has emphasized the continuity of the Brethren with their basic 
nature, it is well for modern Brethren to reconsider seriously the Anabaptist vision 
of discipleship. If you can read only one book on Anabaptism, this is the one to read 
and to own. 

Dale W. Brown 

McPherson College 


McPherson, Kansas 


The Free Church: The Significance of the Left Wing of the 
Reformation for Modern American Protestantism, Franklin Hamlin Littell. 
Beacon Hill, Boston: Starr King Press, 1957. xvi. 171 pages. $6.00. 


DISCIPLINED DISCIPLES OR APOSTLES OF APOSTASY? 


“Rufus Jones once said that our churches are like Robinson Crusoe’s goat pasture: 
the enclosure is so large that the goats within are nearly as wild as the goats without.” 


Littell’s book is a persuasive argument that the true Church is a disciplined, 
missionary community of believers whose wildness has been tamed in the school of 
Christ. The mark of a truly “Free Church” is that its standards of morality and devotion 
are arrived at through discussion and prayer under the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
and are not merely taken over uncritically from the culture in which it witnesses. 
Thus Christians in South Africa and in America have a responsibility to maintain 
the sanctity of the Body of Christ by first admonishing and then, if necessary, publicly 
excluding from the fellowship of the Church those who preach racial hatred and 
violence. This is even more imperative if the Bible or the Christian religion is twisted 
to give support to cultural prejudices. But Christians have no right to demand of 
others standards of decency which are not daily lived out in their own fellowship. 
First of all, the discipline of the Church must be a self-discipline which is subscribed 
to by its own members; only then can it be an effective witness to the world outside. 


Historically the disciplined Free Churches have been the dissenting groups such 
as the Anabaptists, the early Brethren, the Methodists, and the Quakers, who rebelled 
against the established churches with their inclusive view that the church was made up 
of all citizens who had ever been baptized regardless of their present loyalty. Today 
even those of us who stand in this tradition, according to Littell, have so largely accepted 
the standards of our times that we no longer really qualify as disciplined Free Churches. 
Rather, we have accepted a diffuse piety and relativistic desires for “the good life” as 
sufficient grounds for belonging to our churches. In so far as we still have an effective 
self-government in the church through local congregations and district and annual 
conferences, “talking up” the problems and program of the Brotherhood, with real 
grass-roots participation of the laity in decision-making, we still have a basic characteristic 
of the Free Church. But Littell reminds us that the process of continuing discussion 
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with the goal of reaching a consensus is far more important than any votes which 
may be taken. Voting is merely an aid to seeing how nearly we have come to a common 
mind under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. The contribution of the Free churchmen 
to political self-government and to the renewal of the Church Universal is to be seen 
in the acceptance of the “decision through discussion and consensus” approach by our 
modern democracies and the ecumenical movement. When the life of the Church 
centers in the people and not in a hierarchy, and when there is the clear recognition 
of the tension between the gospel and its cultural counterfeits, a bulwark has been 
thrown up against every form of totalitarianism. 

Littell’s chapters on the nature of the Free Church and how it emerged are classics 
of concise church historical writing in which the discerning description of the sixteenth- 
century religious situation is made relevant today by examples of similar views held by 
modern representatives of the various positions. A revised edition of Littell’s first book, 
The Anabaptist View of the Church, also to be published by Starr King Press, should 
provide a more complete historical and theological treatment of Free Church origins. 

Littell maintains that the Free Church view, far from being a marginal note or 
corrective, is a basic restatement of the biblical view of the pilgrim people of God who 
are the Church. In a time when biblical theology and open discussion have begun to 
be emphasized by churchmen of every tradition, Free churchmen have a special 
responsibility to participate in the ecumenical movement. More than a new reformation 
we need a continuing restitution of New Testament life and practice. “For the process 
of redefining and rediscovering the biblical fellowship is the process of creating it anew. 
In this discussion all faithful Christians, whatever their diverse theological origins, 
may participate. It is this restored and catholic Church, obedient in discipline and 
governed by the Holy Spirit, which can bring to all men who have ears to hear knowledge 
of His truth and in the world to come life everlasting.” 

This is a book which ought to be read by every Brethren who is willing to climb 
over the inevitable theological jargon-barrier and be seriously reflective about the 
faithfulness of his own church to her Lord. This book is concise enough that no one 
can excuse himself for lack of time and provocative enough in current social, political, 
and educational as well as religious problems that no one can beg off with pleas of 
irrelevance. But the book leaves one with the disquieting sense that the real discussion 
has just begun and cannot be closed with the covers of this little book. 

Many of us must wince at Littell’s incisive critique of the mystical or spiritualistic 
Anabaptists who failed to tie their vision to a concrete missionary fellowship. (“A 
spirit without a body is a ghost.”) His jibes at Liberalism and his dismissal of 
Fundamentalism as essentially things of the past are disconcerting to one who finds 
both to be quite lively corpses. His discussion of spiritual resistance as something 
quite different from modern pacifism and considerably more effective in the face of 
totalitarianism is thought provoking. His emphasis throughout on integral Christianity 
(i.e., commanding all of life) is exciting, but one has to wonder if the term will be 
readily understood. 

Partly because I am engaged in dissertation research on Spener and early Pietism, 
and partly because the cell movement is our contemporary equivalent to the conventicle, 
the anti-Pietism of many Anabaptist researchers seems to me strikingly apparent. Littell 
hints that the small group gathered for study and devotion is a betrayal of the larger 
fellowship. Yet it strikes this writer that the seventeenth-century collegia pietatis was 
very little different from many first-century Christian fellowships which met in homes 
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when the synagogues and temple provided for only part of their worship and study 
needs. So, too, the Bible study meetings of Grebe] and other early Swiss Anabaptists 
with Zwingli and the later meetings of Menno Simons with small groups of the faithful 
seem very similar. Most of the prayer meetings in our modern churches have this 
character if they are not completely pastor-dominated. When it is usual for churches 
to have two hundred or more in their fellowship, surely there is room for more intimate 
meetings for devotion and discussion within them. The danger is obvious that these 
small groups may become ingrown or self-righteous. But this need not happen if 
those concerned to see that they do not become disruptive influences participate actively 
in them. Their value for individual growth and the renewal of the Church seems worth 
the risk of their unsettling our complacency. But enough debate for now. This is 
a book to be read and not merely read about. 


Allen C. Deeter 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 


The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Living Church, Carl G. Howie. Rich- 
mond, Virginia: John Knox Press, 1958. 128 pages. 
The Essenes and Christianity, Duncan Howlett. New York: Harper 


& Brothers, 1957. 217 pages. 
The Ancient Library of Qumran and Modern Biblical Studies, Frank 


Moore Cross, Jr. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 1958. 196 pages. 


These three contributions to the continuing stream of books on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and the Essenes of Qumran come from the pen of two pastors and a biblical 
scholar. Duncan Howlett, an enthusiastic layman in the study of the Scrolls, is minister 
of the First Church in Boston (Unitarian); Carl G. Howie, a Ph.D. in Old Testament 
from Johns Hopkins, is pastor of the Calvary Presbyterian Church, San Francisco; Frank 
M. Cross, Jr., a member of the international team of experts preparing the Qumran 
Scrolls for publication, is a professor in Harvard Divinity School. 

Howie’s book stems out of his existential situation in a Washington city parish 
where the majority of his church members were disturbed by newspaper reports which 
suggested that the Dead Sea Scrolls demolish the uniqueness of Jesus and of the 
Christian faith. To answer this pressing problem, the author spent five weeks at 
Jerusalem and the Dead Sea area. 

Written at the American School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem and read by the 
Scroll expert, Dr. Frank Cross, Jr., this slender book presents in popular and readable 
style a comparison of the Essene Community at Qumran with Jesus and the early 
Christian community. Two introductory chapters reconstruct briefly the history and 
daily life of the Essene Community Center and in a cursory and fragmentary summary 
present the manuscript finds. 

Against this background the relationships of John the Baptist and the early Church 
to Qumran are considered. Though not reared as an Essene, John the Baptist grew 
up in the desert and was acquainted with the monastery. While John’s baptism differed 
from that of the Essenes in that it was initiatory and unrepeatable, offered to the world, 
and not priestly in character, he did get his idea of baptism from them. Through 
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John, the Church is indebted to Qumran for the form of baptism but not for its meaning. 

Further, Dr. Howie also sees direct influence on the author of the Fourth Gospel, 
on Paul, and on introducing the light-darkness motif to Christianity, in the orientation 
of prayer toward the east, and in the form of the Lord’s Supper. 

Coincidental influence is seen in the use of twelve as an organization key, in giving 
up private possessions, in the treatment of offending brethren, and in the resemblance 
of the Teacher of Righteousness and Jesus, which he attributes to the prophetic 
background. Most of the relationships, however, between the two movements Howie 
finds as arising out of their common background in Judaism. 

Christianity differs from Essenism markedly in reference to salvation by faith, 
the incarnation, the Trinity, the great commission, the Law, and the question of rank. 

In summary, Howie finds the Dead Sea Scrolls and the Qumran Community as 
contributing much to the knowledge of Jesus’ day. Nevertheless, “the figure, the work, 
and the teachings of Jesus stand out in bold contrast against the picture of Essene 
faith developed from the Qumran material.” 

While in no sense is this the most adequate treatment of the Qumran materials, 
Dr. Howie succeeds well, within the limited field of his inquiry, in demonstrating that 
the Dead Sea Scrolls will have no revolutionary effect on the faith of the living Church. 

Duncan Howlett in The Essenes and Christianity sees the basic issues of the 
fundamental relationship between fact and faith — lost in recent decades by theologians 
who emphasize faith rather than history—raised once more by the finding of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Is faith or is history to be given the precedence in the official doctrines 
and creeds of the church? He believes further that many scholars “. . . because of their 
theological predilections, are denying to themselves and to the public the most apparent 
implications of the data they have gathered.” 

Consequently Howlett writes “to set before the reader some of the implications 
that may now reasonably be drawn from a study of the Dead Sea Scrolls, from archeology, 
and from the writings of the ancients — our Bible, the Apocrypha, the Pseudepigrapha, 
Josephus, Philo, Pliny, and others.” The times of Jesus, influences bearing upon him, 
and the genesis of the Christian Church must be re-examined. Theology itself is at 
stake. In this effort he tries to ignore his own personal theology and to let the Scrolls 
tell their story. 

This writer believes that Howlett for the most part is “tilting at windmills.” While 
it is true that a few liberal scholars have jumped to very problematic interpretations 
of fragmentary and highly ambiguous passages pertaining especially to the alleged 
martyrdom of the Righteous Teacher and his supposed “prefiguring” of Christ and 
that a few conservatives — notably religious journalists— have denied and sometimes 
ridiculed the possibility of any genuine influence of the Essenes on Jesus and the early 
Church, the large majority of scholars have honestly faced the issues and achieved 
reasonable results. 

Where does Howlett himself come out? He sees in John the Baptist an apostate 
Essene who tried to proclaim the Qumran message to the world. He further makes 
the interesting suggestion that the precursor in Israel of John was the Teacher of 
Righteousness. The differences between Jesus and the Qumran sectarians are so great 
“that it is impossible to believe that Jesus was an Essene.” In view of this conclusion 
it is a little surprising to read that Jesus stood in the tradition of the Essenes, that 
“, .. his teaching flowed out of the mainstream of their heritage,” and that Jesus “appears 
either to have been an Essene himself at one time or to have been greatly influenced 
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by them, probably through John the Baptist.” The Jerusalem church was probably 
not an Essene branch but was an outgrowth of the Essene sect through the influence 
brought from Qumran by dissenting sectarians who became members of the Christian 
community. Christianity became “a spiritualizing of Essenism” and adopted many 
“essential forms, the structure, and practices of the Essenes.” However, “in the person 
of Jesus is to be found the explanation of Christianity’s special qualities.” 

While there is much of genuine value in Howlett’s eighteen substantial chapters, 
this reviewer is disturbed by his easy and sometimes almost contradictory generalizations. 
Moreover, at a number of points the author is definitely misinformed, as in stating 
that there have been no significant biblical manuscript finds in the twentieth century. 
Methodologically one must question the author’s arguments from silence, his assuming 
that similarities about Christianity and Qumran indicate dependence on the latter 
without investigating other branches of Judaism in the first century as possible sources 
of influence, and his arguing on the basis of an accumulation of small items each of 
which in itself means practically nothing. The reader of The Essenes and Christianity 
will learn much from this solid book but needs both to be on his guard at the 
above-mentioned points and to recognize that others with greater claim to scholarship 
hold different views on the Essenes and Christianity. 

The Ancient Library of Qumran and Modern Biblical Studies is based squarely 
on reasearch by Frank M. Cross, Jr., on the original manuscripts. At the foundation of 
it all lies his work in preparing biblical manuscripts and fragments for publication 
and his research into Hebrew paleography. This material he has correlated with 
archeological data from the excavation of the community center. The importance of 
this volume grows partly out of his unusual opportunity of working both with published 
and unpublished manuscripts. In this regard he writes, “Positions which must be 
won now by complicated combinations of bits and tatters of evidence will automatically 
establish themselves once the vast corpus is laid out for all to see.” 

While written originally as lectures for the Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 
College, technical discussions are largely relegated to the 439 footnotes. Unlike Howell, 
Professor Cross does not attempt a comprehensive treatment of the whole field of 
Scroll study but in selected areas presents a synthesis of the facts now available. 

Here the reader will find an evaluative summary of the Qumran library, an 
integrated history of the people of the Scrolls correlated with the information previously 
known through ancient authors, a judicious account of the probable beginnings of the 
Essenes, the character of the Righteous Teacher and a plausible identification of the 
Righteous Teacher with Simon, a survey regarding the archaic text of the Old Testament, 
and a comparison of the Essenes with the primitive Church. The Essene movement 
is seen as precipitated by the decree of Simon (140 B.c.) transferring the high priesthood 
from the Zadokites to the Hasmoneans. The early Church is portrayed as formed in 
the Jewish matrix in which Pharisaism formed a chief part but which also contained 
apocalyptic communities to which Christianity is indebted. The Essenes appear to 
be close to the heart of the apocalyptic tradition. Though common theological language, 
eschatological motifs, and similar liturgical institutions mark Essenism and Christianity, 
the Christian gospel differs from the Essene faith not only in that its eschatology is 
rooted in Old Testament prophetism and in that it shows a fundamental interest in 
the poor and unfortunate but also and basically in the “event” of Jesus as the Christ. 
In this, Christianity differs from the totality of Judaism. Cross says, “It is not the idea 
of redemption through suffering but the ‘event’ of the crucifixion understood as the 
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atoning work of God that distinguishes Christianity. It is mot the doctrine of 
resurrection but faith in the resurrection of Jesus as an eschatological event which 
forms the basis of the Christian decision of faith. It is not faith that a Messiah will 
come that gives Christianity its special character, but the assurance that Jesus rules as 
the Messiah who has come and will come. It is not the hope of a New Creation that 
lends uniqueness to Christianity, but the faith that Jesus is the New Adam, the first 
of the New Creation. Finally, it is not a ‘love ethic’ that distinguishes Christianity from 
Judaism — far from it. The Christian faith is distinguished from the ancient faith 
which brought it to birth in its knowledge of a new act of God’s love, the revelation 
of His love in Jesus’ particular life and death and resurrection.” 

While the writer is of the opinion that a number of Cross’s views as to the 
indebtedness of Christianity to Qumran — particularly as pertains to the Lord’s Supper 
and to the organization of the Jerusalem church — may well need to be modified later, 
this book will be recognized as the most judicious synthesis of the facts at this present 
juncture of Scroll studies. 

The nature of books on the Scrolls has changed in the past ten years. The maiden 
blush of enthusiastic description of the discovery of the manuscripts and the positing 
of earth-shaking theories has given way to a more sober discussion of the issues involved, 
to positions achieved by scholarly research, and to saner evaluations of the influence 
of the Scrolls on Christianity, and of the distinctive character of the Christian faith. 
It is this that each of these volumes in its own way and with its own audience in mind 
accomplishes with considerable success. 

David J. Wieand 
Bethany Biblical Seminary 


Chicago, Illinois 


